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INTRODUCTION. 



The following pages have been put together, not 
with a view to supersede the exertions of the Teacher, 
nor to do away with the labour of the pupiL They are 
marks set up by the way side, materially to assist both. 
There is no royal road to the attainment of learning, 
nor, in fact, to the attainment of anything in life 
worthy the consideration of an intelligent being. 

A great book, especially in teaching, is a great 
eviL The object in this has been to be concise with 
clearness. The Chapters on the Middle Ages will 
need amplification and assistance from the master. 
To teaxih a boy, and to let him learn from a book, 
are different things. It would be an insult to com- 
mon sense to say which is the duty of the in- 
structor. 

January, 1853. 
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ON TEACHING HISTORY. 



It has been said that History is Philosophy teaching by 
example our duty towards God and man. 

This important branch of knowledge has, however, 
been more neglected and worse taught than any other 
common to our educational systems, whether in public or 
in private schools. When taught at all in these places, 
it has heeh too often treated as a mere chronology of 
isolated facts, incorrectly remembered and imperfectly 
understood. It has been, as it were, a shifting series of 
unconnected scenes. It has presented an imperfect re- 
cord of battles, murders, and ferocious violence. It has 
been treated as a dream of historical fiction and poetical 
romance. The heroes of past ages have glided before the 
fervid imaginations of the young, rather as dreams of demi- 
gods whom they should worship, than as real men whom 
they should take for an example or a warning. The general 
and less obtrusive features of those times have been obscured 
and deformed. They have been like a simple prospect in na- 
ture seen through a painted window, coloured and distorted 
with the illusive tints and devices of heraldry, of chivalry, 
of poetry and love. If anything more real or connected 
has been tried (the progress of political government for 
instance) it has too often left in the mind a confused idea 
that all kings were either saints or tyrants, all subjects 
either slaves or rebels ; that tyranny, ignorajv^e) «vsl^^t- 
stition^ Bervility, treachery, and rapacity Yiex^ ^itifc ^ik\^ 
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12 ON TEACHING HISTORY. 

features of the past, set off in a pleasing but delusive 
contrast with the present. If the progress of the arts 
and sciences has been attempted^ the general impression 
left on the mind would seem to be, that Roger Bacon 
burned his fingers with gunpowder, and that fingers were 
made before forks. When, therefore^ History has not 
been made a mere biography of kings, it has exhibited a 
confused and imperfect narrative of every class of events 
and of all opposite extremes. 

Unfortunately, it has been rarely attempted to treat the 
subject otherwise than as a pretty accomplishment. It 
has been forgotten that History is a science of a most 
exalted kind, which admits us to an acquaintance with the 
principles of God's government in the world, and pro- 
mises to His creatures an exercise for their reason, with 
examples for their guidance. 

Few teachers, indeed, have given a thorough attention 
to a subject which was unknown, as a course of study, at 
our universities until 1724, and which, even now, is 
deemed of less importance in the education of men for 
the business of the world than a critical knowledge of 
Greek particles, or a happy knack of turning Latin verses. 

He would be deemed an unfit instructor in the genius 
of language, who had merely learnt a grammar by heart. 
He is surely not a qualified mathematical teacher, whose 
mental store consists only of definitions and axioms. Yet 
the knowledge possessed by too many of those who teach 
History has no basis more sound than an acquaintance 
with meagre abridgments " for the Use of Schools," and 
an ill-chosen selection of popular myths. Such teachers 
may cram the minds of their pupils with disjointed facts, 
and hide their own ignorance by amusing their class with 
fables, now happily exploded. 

But a new state of things has arisen, — a more intelli- 
gent method is now applied in teaching: school-books 
have ^come subservient to the master, and are no longer 
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the Storehouse of his knowledge. An attempt to cast 
every mind in the same mould, or fashion it with the 
same instruments, is a folly which only very clumsy or 
very ignorant men would commit. Knowledge must be 
conveyed to the young in such forms as are suited to their 
apprehension^ or it will be a confused jumble of incoherent 
facts, stereotyped in the brain in as dull and repulsive a 
form as the thumbed and tear-stained page from which it 
has too often been painfully and unwillingly acquired. 

School books are at best clumsy tools ; and> unfortu- 
nately, they are too often found in the hands of incompe- 
tent or unskilful workmen. These pages will, of course, 
fall into the first category. They were constructed, how- 
ever, to overcome a difficulty; and having been used with 
success, are offered for the assistance of others. 

It is unfair to judge of the proportions of a building 
from the slight form of the scaffold by which it was 
erected. The smallness of the present volume need not, 
therefore, be an objection nor a matter of surprise. It 
should be remembered, that each event given in the fol- 
lowing pages is in itself a sufficient text for a lesson, and 
that each of the Five Periods, into which those events are 
classed, can be made the groundwork for a separate and 
enlarged table. 
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CHAPTER L 

OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

General History admits of three great divisions. 
These are, Ancient History, that of the Middle Ages, 
and Modem History. The first division extends from 
the Creation, to about 400 years after the Birth of 
Christ. The second ranges from a.d. 400, to the 
close of the fifteenth century of the Christian aera. 
The third embraces those ages which have elapsed 
since the close of the Mediaeval times. 

A knowledge of the Middle Ages presupposes an 
acquaintance with the history of the ancient world. 
These two divisions are widely difierent in their 
features ; yet we pass from the one to the other so 
gradually, that it is difficult to assign to either an 
exact limit. To confine them rigidly within any 
boimdary would compel us to lose sight of causes ex- 
isting in the one, whose efiects we perceive in the 
other ; effects which, without those causes, we cannot 
clearly understand. For this reaaon IScl^ diN\s\ssvi>aKt^ 
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possessions*, distributed among the chiefs and aristo- 
cracy of these Northern tribes. These possessions^ in 
the natural course of events, were subdivided, or given 
in portions to their followers as fiefs, on a condition 
of services to be performed. A mutual responsibmty 
thus arose, of protection on the one side, and of ser- 
vice and dependence on the other; a social contract 
being thus formed between the chief and the fief- 
holder. The land became covered with small tene- 
ments ; the people lived no longer in masses ; they 
were distributed throughout the open country, cul- 
tivating the land they occupied, f 

Hence arose, again, the principle of order and or- 
ganisation in a new form, that of the feudal system} 
which was the inevitable result of the original situ- 
ation of the Scandinavian tribes on the ruins of the 
Boman empire. 

But with the pribiciple of order in this new form 
of feudalism, there was another principle working as 
a salutary leaven in the barbarism of the world. It 

* In the Northern languages, ALL is equivalent to totum ; ODH, 
proprietas : hence probably allodial, i, e, absolute property. 

t A house with its stables and farm-buildings, surrounded by a 
hedge or inclosure, was called a court ; or, as we find it in our law 
books, a curtilege ; the toft or homestead of more genuine English 
dialect. One of these, with the adjacent demesne of arable fields and 
woods, had the name of a villa or manse. Several manses comprised 
a march ; and several marches formed a pagus, or district. From 
these elements in the progress of population, arose villages and 
towns. — Hallam. 

t FEE, in the Scandinavian dialects, signifies a conditional stipend 
or reward ; hence, perhaps, coupled with ODH, property, we getfeod, 
feud, feudal, conditional, or stipendiary property, as distinguished from 
allodial or absolute property. 
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was the principle of Christianity, of which the Church 
was the embodiment. 

It is this which has ^ven to all subsequent his- 
tory its superiority, in interest and importance, over 
that of the olden time. And it is this which, till 
time shall be no more, will continue to shed a lustre 
on the annals of our race, far surpassing that re- 
flected from the achievements of human power or 
human genius, and more than realising the most 
brilliant dreams of the ancient philosophers and 
poets. 

The history of the Middle Ages, then, is the his- 
tory of the Church* and the Feudal system.t This 
must be clearly understood, and continually borne 

* *' I do not think I say more than the trath in affirming that, at the 
end of the fourth, and commencement of the fifth century, it was the 
Christian Church that saved Christianity ; it was the Church, with its 
institutions, its magistrates, and its power, that vigorously resisted the 
internal dissolution of the Empire and barbarism ; that conquered the 
barbarians, and became the bond, the medium, and the principle of 
civilisation between the Boman and barbarian worlds." — Guizot. 

t " Wherever barbarism ceased, everything took the feudal fomu . . 
It was, nevertheless, the beginning of a new and real society ; the 
feudal, so necessary, so inevitable, so truly the only possible con- 
sequence of the anterior state, that all things entered into it and 
assumed its form. Elements the most foreign to this S3rstem — the 
Church, municipalities, royalty — were compelled to accommodate 
themselves to it ; the churches became suzerains and vassals ; cities 
had lords and vassals ; royalty disguised itself under the form of 
suzerainship. All things were given in fief, not only lands, but 
certain rights ; the right, for instance, of felling in forests, and of 
fishing: the churches gave in fief their perquisites firom their revenues 
from baptisms, the churchings of women. Water and money were 
given in fief. Just as all the general elements of society entered into 
the feudal firame, so the smallest details and the most trifling facts of 
common life became a part of feudalism.** — Guizot. 
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in mind, otherwise the progress of history cannot be 
made intelligible. 

The Church and the Feudal system are before us : 
the first, the outward form of Christianity; the second, 
that of social organisation. As outward forms, from 
their very nature, they were liable to degenerate to 
evil. Thus, from the abuse of Church power arose 
Superstition, in vain forms and blind submission to 
Papal usurpation; whilst from the abuse of the 
Feudal system came Tyranny and the preponderance 
of mere physical force. Yet again, as no evil exists 
without a counteracting good — no poison without its 
antidote — so, in the very bosom of the Church thus 
abused, sprang up Freedom, in the manumission of 
slaves and resistance to Tyranny — Knowledge and li- 
berty of opinion, in the guardianship of literature and 
art. The Feudal system, prompting noble deeds and 
intellectual enjoyments, protecting the weak and en- 
couraging the industrious, creating wants and spread- 
ing them far and wide, led to Commerce, to Liberty, 
and the emancipation of the people, or Third Estate. 

This outline, then, must be steadily kept before 
the mind's eye, in tracing the history of the Middle 
Ages. The Church, containing the principle of 
Christianity, going hand in hand with, and sanctify- 
ing Feudalism, or the principle of order ; Superstition 
and Tyranny, the abuse of those principles, growing 
up as weeds to be removed by Ejiowledge and the 
day spring of a Pure Faith; and by Commerce, the 
dawn of Liberty. 

The Church then, and the Feudal System, Super- 
stition, Tyranny, Knowledge, and Commerce, are the 
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finger-posts, to point our way through the mazes 
of history in the Middle Ages. 

Of the eleven centuries which are called the Me- 
diseval^ the first seven have been named dark, from 
their contrast with the light and splendour of the 
Roman sera. The remainder, from an over-weening 
estimate of our own times, are sometimes also called 
dark and semi-barbarous. But their record presents 
to our notice much of social happiness, and much 
of exalted thought, that we ought not, in fairness, 
to forget. They also claim a careful attention, as the 
ground in which were sown the seeds of that progress 
or civilisation, or whatever else it may be called, of 
which we so loudly boast. 
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CHAP. 11. 
OP THE PEOPLES OF THE MODERN WORLD. 

The tribes which destroyed the Western Empire 
of the Romans, to found thereon new kingdoms and 
states, were known under the general name of the 
Goths. They were of three principal swarms; the 
Suevi, the Saxons, and the Goths, all of Scandi- 
navian origin. As early as the first century before 
Christ, they began to settle on the northern borders 
of the Empire. They were severely defeated by 
Marius ; but being received into the pay of Mithri- 
dates, they retaliated their loss on the Roman army. 
One tribe, the Helvetii, advanced into Gaul, about 
A. c. 72. ; and were eventually defeated by Julius 
Caesar. The Teutones, or Gotho-Germans, after this 
contributed mainly to the strength of the Roman 
armies, and rendered most efficient service in the 
battle of Fharsalia, which left Caesar master of the 
world. But the glory of the Roman arms was 
on the decline. Varus, or the Eiiock-kneed, the 
Roman governor in Germany, was shamefully over- 
thrown by the barbarian Arminius and the Teuton 
host, his legions annihilated, and all the Roman 
possessions between the Weser and the Rhine ir- 
retrievably lost. The Empire was proclaimed in 
danger. Tiberius was despatched with a chosen 
army to the Rhine to repair the disaster. Augus- 
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tus^ in his dotage, clamoured for the restoration of 
his legions ; and Varus, mortified at defeat, perished 
by his own hand. 

After seven great migrations, the last of which 
was the conquest of Italy by the Lombards, the 
Barbarians formed the population of the greater part 
of Europe. 

Two great divisions, the Visigoths, or Western 
Goths, who peopled Spain, France, and Germany, 
and the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths, who occupied 
Eastern Europe until displaced by the Slavi, formed 
a new and hardy stock. 

Tall and powerful, ferocious but chaste, inured 
to hardship and fatigue, despising and abhorring the 
luxuries and vices of the degenerate Bomans, the 
Goths became the scoui^ers of depravity and the 
teachers of a stern morality and policy. 

Their religion and rule was that of a wandering 
people, living in continual warfare and native free- 
dom ; they *' placed their glory in having a solitude 
of terror around their borders; had, in peace, no ma- 
gistrates but their chieftains; created dictators in 
war; and every means was adopted to make the 
nation hardy and content, by constantly exposing them 
to the inclemencies of a German climate, and by 
banishing the distinctions of property and wealth." 

Their paradise, Valhalla, or house of Odin, was a 
banqueting-hall, where they drank mead from the 
skulls of their enemies, replenished by the Valkirie, 
or bearers of the slain. Their god was Odin, the 
father of Thunder; whose son, Thor, the spirit of 
good, waged a continual war with Loke, the ever 
present spirit of evil. 

Death by a, peaceful heartVi waa a io\3XmSv^gK\X?5 
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and the way to eternal misery. But the blood- 
obscured eye, dimming with the mortal wound 
received in the thickest of the strife, closed on this 
world to open in a future of ferocious bliss. The 
spirit of the dying warrior, caught in the arms of the 
Valkirie, was borne to a station of honour, to feast 
for ever in the Valhalla of the blessed. 

Under peoples such as these, the Western Empire 
of the Komans quickly fell to pieces ; and re-formed 
itself into three great states, Spain, Gaul, and Italy, 
out of which have sprung the subdivisions of modem 
times. 

A complete revolution in the government of t^he 
old world took place; the Feudal system replaced 
the Municipal ; the stringing together of individual 
interests, the bond of union which necessarily sprung 
up between these independent warriors, the treaty of 
mutual defence, the reward and the condition of ser- 
vice and protection — all these produced a prepon- 
derance of domestic manners and family associations, 
in the stead of the interest of the masses, and the 
paramount consideration of good citizenship — the 
social feature of the Koman world.* 

* ** The possessor of a fief establishes himself upon an isolated and 
elevated spot, which he takes care to render safe and strong; there he 
constructs what we will call his castle. With whom does he establish 
himself ? With his wife and children ; perhaps, some freemen who have 
not become proprietors, attach themselves to his person, and continue 
to live with him at his table. These are the inhabitants of the interior 
of the castle. Around, and at its foot, a little population of colonists 
and serfs gather together, who cultivate the demesne of the possessor 
of the fief. In the centre of this lower population religion plants a 
church ; it brings hither a prie: t. In the early period of the Feudal 
system this priest was commonly at the same time the chaplain of the 
caBtle and the pastor of the College. By and by, these two characters 
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A total change in the laws of Europe took place, 
a change arising from the codes which had grown up 
with the settling and altered habits of the Gothic 
tribes ; a change marked by the bold spirit of na- 
tional liberty which these laws expressed. It is true 
this liberty was the fierce license of independent war- 
riors; but their laws contained a religious and en- 
lightened policy, that might have shamed the pride of 
intellect in Roman civilisation. It was under these 
codes that the social position of woman was first ac- 
acknowledged, and her honour jealously protected.* 
It was now that the noble-mindedness of chivalry put 
forth its heavenward shoot. Out of these materials 
has been formed the European character, *^ one sin- 
gularly composed, and one that has been able to 
subjugate every other in the world." 

The ferocity of the barbarians was soon softened 
by the gentle influences of Christianity in the teach- 
ing of the Church. Slaves and captives were freed ; 

separated ; the village had its own pastor who lived there, beside the 
church." — GuizoT. 

• ** In the Boman world," says Gibbon, ** so clearly was woman 
defined, not as a person, but as a thing, that, if the original title was 
deficient, she might be claimed like other movables, by the Use and 
possession of an entire year." ** A sex created to please and obey were 
never supposed to have obtained the age of reason and experience." 

In the barbarian world, ** adultery seems to have been pimished by 

a fine ; but there is nothing said of divorce Marriages, within 

certain limits of consanguinity, are forbidden A false imputao 

tion on the chastity of a woman, was made a crime of greater im- 
portance than even an imputation on the character of a man, and that 

man a Frank The respectability of the female character, 

therefore, is clear. And there is no point of more importance to any 
nation than this ; domestic happiness, and private virtue, which is so 
connected with public happiness and public virtue, all follow as a 
•necessary consequence, of the respectability of the female charaAt&t\ 
and cazmot, indeed, otherwise exist."-— Smyth* 

B 
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their emancipation promoted by the Church ; agricul- 
ture was encouraged*, and the ties of family and of 
kindred protected. But the good had to struggle 
with the evil; the tares had been sown among the 
wheat ; the principle of fallen nature again mani- 
fested itself, even in this regeneration of the world. 
The promise of a future civnisation was marred, 
every dream of earthly perfectibiHty overthrown. 
Unhappy divisions had already sprung up in the 
world, religious differences ; the Visigoths were for 
the most part Catholics, the Ostrogoths had em- 
braced the Arian heresy, f 

♦ " To show how little, on the whole, the great Northern migrations 
were injorious to agricolture and the material prosperity of the 
country, which, after all, form the foundation of all ciyilisation, 
one striking proof may be brought. We see each Roman province, 
as soon as it falls under the sway of the Germans, revive with visible 
energy ; on the other hand, those territories which the Greeks re- 
covered from the Germans, such as Africa and Italy, at first alto- 
gether, and afterwards at least in great part, sank into a state of in- 
describable impotence and general misery. Home perished solely 
and entirely by her own hand — ^by internal discord, and the weight 
of her own corruption, and not by the hands of the Germans or 
of the Goths." — Schlegel. 

t Catholic {. e. Universal. The Church of Christ is universal in its 
object, confining itself to no one " chosen race," but seeking to inclose 
all nations in its fold. The Catholic Church professes to be one 
body, acknowledging one Spirit, one hope of our calling, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of alL Of this 
Catholic Church there may be many branches firom one parent stem, 
possessing the same faith, whole and universal, transmitted to us in 
the Scriptures. Some branches may be corrupt and broken; but 
whilst they hold to this one faith, they are still branches of the same 
tree. So that there is no Catholic Church exclusively Roman, or 
exclusively English, or of any other nation ; but one Catholic, or uni- 
versal Church, of which those in England and Rome are branches. 
Yet the arrogance of the Church in Rome, and the ignorance or 
carelessness of some English Churchmen, give to the Church in Rome 
ibe title Catholic, and to its members that of Catholics exclusively. 
/ Hie Arian heresy was the invenUon of one Axvoe, «b vt^^Xfist vjl 
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The Franks^ a confederation of tribes which settled 
in Gaul professing the Catholic faith^ eventually 
gained the ascendancy^ and established a new but 
short-Hved empire. In their struggles with the last 
feeble remnant of the Koman Empire in the 
West, they laid the foundation of the Papal power, 
by concessions of temporal dominion to the Universal 
Bishops, as the primates of that branch of the Church 
in Kome then began to call themselves. 

Treading in the steps of the Gothic tribes, but dis* 
similar from them in every feature, there followed the 
Slaves, a race probably of Tatar origin. These tribes 
peopled the eastern part of Europe, and established 
themselves in Poland, Bohemia, Eussia, and the 
Austrian states. Esteemed barbarians by the Goths, 
to whom they were as inferior in the arts of civilisa* 
tion, as they were in native energy, they became a 
stationary race in the progress of European history. 
Their name, which breathes an exalted sentiment, 
has been perpetuated by a paradox, and is now 
applied to those who are reduced to a level below 
the beasts of burden, in that they are " cheaper to 
import than to breed." In the Slavonic language, 
Slava, signifies glory ; in the modern tongues it may 
be said to mean the white man's shame. Many of 
the Slaves were reduced to bondage by the Vene- 
tians in the Middle Ages, and have thus transmitted 

Alexandria, in the fourth century. He admitted that Christ was 
man, bat denied that he was Gk)d. The first oecumenical council, 
held at Nicsea inBithynia, in an assembly of 318 bishops condenmed 
this schism and drew up the Nicene Creed. In order to combat the 
subtleties and evasions of the Arians at a later date, the Creed which 
bears the name of Saint Athanasius was drawn up. 

B 2 
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to European civilisation^ the name for a state of 
degradation unparalleled in the darkest ages of the 
world. 

Turning to the far East^ within the confines of the 
empire, yet never subjugated by the Komans, in a de- 
sert and thinly populated country, Arabia, there arose 
a leader Mohammed, and a religion Islam, which sur- 
passed in wonder the changes of all the asras of the 
modern world. In thirty-seven years it spread from 
the heart of Arabia to the Indus. It included 
within its dominion the shores of the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, with the river Nile ; and, in little more 
than a hundred years from the death of its founder, 
it had subdued all the North of Africa with Spain, 
had penetrated the heart of France, and all but 
became the religion and government of Asia and 
of Europe. It endures to the present time, as the re- 
ligion and the law of a vast portion of our race.* 

From Bagdad to Cairo — from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the Nile, and onward even to the 
Tagus, spread the influence of the Saracenic schools. 
Cordova under the Moors became to the Christians 
their school of science and of literature. Aristotle 
and the Greek authors were welcomed by the scho- 
lars of the West, in Arabian manuscripts. Poetry 
and Romance found a nursery in Moorish Spain. In 
Mathematics and Astronomy, in Chemistry, Botany, 
and Materia Medica, the Saracenic sages delight^. 
The writmgs of Rhages and Abulfeda, with many 

♦ It has been said, that if we divide the known regions of the 
world into thirty equal parts, the Christians will be found to be in 
possession of five, the Mohammedans of six, and the idolaters of 
ameteem — Whitb's Bampton Lecture, 
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others, have transmitted to us their philosophy and 
history. Paper and cotton, gunpowder and the 
magnetic needle, were manufactured and used by 
them. The fearful Greek fire may be said to have 
been of their invention.* Their sword-blades and 
steel-works rendered famous both Damascus and 
Toledo. From the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
along the borders of the Black Sea, to the far West 
of the Mediterranean, their carpets, their silks, their 
manufactures in leather, and their embroidery in 
gold and silver, were, for ages, unrivalled in the 
world. 

Such were the peoples and such the influences 
which stocked the world anew, and gave the first 
impulses to another period of civilisation. 

Civilisation, by the way, is a vague term, somewhat 
too fashionable and much too little understood. The 
Greeks and Komans applied the term harharoi to all 
nations but their own, and yet there were others which 
had preceded them in civil splendour. We, of the pre- 
sent time, are too apt to pronounce all that exists, in 
Western Europe especially, as civilised, and to look 
upon the past, and all that does not come within 
this scope, with pity. It would be well if the 
teacher kept this in view ; and indulging in a chas- 
tened but bright vision of the future, rejected civili- 
sation as a deceit, where the interests of the " mas- 
ses " are not promoted, and where the progress of prin- 
ciples and events in any way oppose themselves to 
Christianity, or the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 

♦ Invented by Callinicus, a native of Heliopolisiu Syria, who, 
says Gibbon, " deserted from the service of the Caliph to IImA. ^i \Jaa 
Emperor." 
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CHAR m. 

THE FIRST PERIOD. 

It was a dreadful time in the changeful history of 
the worlds when Koman glorj^ sinking into sensual 
depravity and political degradation^ burned^ like an 
expiring lamp, with fitful glare. There was a fearful 
struggle between barbarian freshness, the youth of 
nations yet unformed, and the used-up feebleness of 
misdirected civilisation. To the thoughtful and re- 
flecting, at this crisis, it must have appeared that 
some destroying angel had been let loose upon the 
earth. The struggle was between the Goth and the 
Boman ; but fearful as that struggle appears, there 
came a destroying power more terrible still. ** The 
Scourge of God," as the Chroniclers have named him, 
swept through the known world, from east to west. 
From the mountains of Mongolia, in the far East, 
onward by the waters of the Caspian and Black Seas, 
even to the shores of the far westward Atlantic, 
rushed along the ferocious Attila and his ruthless 
Huns. 

In twenty-five years they had established and 
brought to an end an empire which extended from 
the north of China to the Atlantic Ocean ; an em- 
pire which, arising with Attila, also fell with him 
immediately after the battle of Chalons-sur-Maine. 
Their course was, without figure, one of blood and 
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fire. Eegarded as the offspring of Scythian witches 
and of devils, these Huns swept by, "destruction 
and misery in their ways." We do not wonder that 
the Komans and the Goths paused in their contest, 
paralysed with fear. But the scourge, ere long, pas- 
sed by. The contest was renewed between the Ro^ 
man and the Goth, whilst the imperial power on every 
side continued to decay. 

Another horde of barbarians, the Vandals, from 
the country between the Oder and the Vistula, went 
hurriedly across the scene. In the third century, they 
began a struggle with the Romans. They quickly 
established themselves in Dacia, the modem Tran- 
sylvania; obtsdned from Constantine extensive settle- 
ments in Pannonia, on condition of military service ; 
and then, in the fifth century, migrated towards 
Gaul. In 429, under Genseric, thefiood began roll- 
ing westward with irresistible fury, till it was by 
natural boundaries turned southward into Spain. 
Mayence and Worms, Spires and Strasbourg, were 
heapip of ashes, which marked the course of these 
barbarians through GauL Barcelona fell beneath 
their power. 

The Balearic Isles, with Sardinia, Corsica, and part 

of Sicily, felt the stroke. Crossing the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, the Vandals established an empire where the 
Tyrians first worked their purple. From the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Desert of Barca, those fruitful por- 
vinces, the modern Morocco and Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoli, were wrested from the grasp of Rome, and 
Carthage became the capital of the Vandals. 

In the middle of the sixth century, the Vandals had 
played their part in the terrible drama* TVi<e^ VvaS^ 
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shaken to its foundation the Koman dominion in 
Spain, and served as pioneers to the monarchy of the 
Visigoths, which was afterwards established in the 
Peninsula. As Arians, they seemed to have been a 
scourge to the dissolute lives of those wto held the 
Catholic faith. Happily, their tenure of power was 
not of long duration ; it did not much exceed half a 
century. Their name and memorial were left only 
in the historic page, save, perhaps, where in the heart 
of ihe Atlas range is still found a race with the yellow 
hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion of the Northern 
tribes. 

The military achievements of ancient Kome were 
revived for a season, and gave a brilliancy to the 
Eastern capital. Belisarius, the general of Justinian, 
destroyed the modern Carthaginian empire, and led 
Gelimir, the last of the Vandal kings, a prisoner to 
Byzantium. 

In the mesne time the Saxons, another of the 
Gothic hordes, established themselves in Britain, 
which the Komans had evacuated, and laid the 
foundation of a hardy and energetic race, which has 
peopled the northern half of the western world ; and 
which again bids fair to carry into all "the dark 
portions of the earth" the glorious truths and the 
benign influence of the Christian faith. * 

In Italy the Heruli, another tribe, under their chief 
Odoacer, displaced the feeble Romulus Augustulus, 
whose name feebly represents the great founder of 
Home, whilst it happily suggests the diminished power 

♦ In the census, taken by William III., the Anglo-Saxons, in 
Great Britain, numbered 6,000,000. At the present time, there 
are scattered over the world upwards of 80,000,000 of the Anglo- 
SaxoD race. 
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of its imperial grandeur. A youth, however weak ia 
authority, yet of amiable manners and a cultivated 
mind. 

The Franks under Clovis had at Soissons de- 
feated Syagrius, the Roman prasfect in Gaul. Thus 
was closed for ever the dominion of the empire in 
Western Europe, whilst the foundation of the 
French name and nation was at the same time laid. 

The Ostrogoths displaced the Heruli in Italy. 
The Lombards overthrew the Ostrogoths, and left 
their own name to the valley of the Po. Alboin, 
and after him Totila defied the Byzantine arms. The 
miserable exarchate of Ravenna, now the States of 
the Church, was all that the Eastern Empire could 
call her own, in the country of the Roman birth. 
The Fylki, or independent principalities, were the 
government in Scandanavia. The octarchy obtained 
in England. The confederation of Franks held 
Gaul. The world was every where disjointed ; the 
peoples were disorganised. Savage might alone was 
law. Ostrogoth and Visigoth, Hun and Vandal, 
Lombard, Magyar, Slave, Angle, Suevi, Alan, 
Jute, and countless others, were surging in a chaotic 
mass on what was once the consolidated dominion of 
the Roman world. 

But a compressing power arose in the East, 
threatening all, not excepting Christianity itself, 
with destruction. A new religion and a new do- 
minion drove the Christian Church and Roman 
power from Africa. Twice it tried to enter Europe 
by Constantinople, and was repulsed only by the 
terrors of Greek fire. It swept througlv ^Qt\!ftKtw. 
Africa and thus into Spain, under Taric, \\. Sxos^ 
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Chrlstiamty into a small comer, behind the moun- 
tains of the Asturias. It burst through the Pyre- 
nees into France ; but was stayed at Tours by the 
united forces of Europe and the Christian world. 
The nations of Europe were arrayed against those 
of Africa and of Asia — Christianity against the fiuth 
of Islam. Here the Frankish Charles won for him- 
self the title of Martel, or the hammerer, " expressive 
of his weighty and irresistible strokes," The Musul- 
mans were defeated, but they were not subdued 
KoUing back through the Pyrenees, the mountains 
became their natural boundary ; and Spain, with the 
exception of the Asturias, bowed beneath the Mo- 
hammedan yoke. 

The vital power of Christianity might be assailed ; 
its extinction was impossible. Its divine founder 
might permit for a time its glory to be obscured, 
even as the sun may for a season be eclipsed. The 
beauty of its outward form may be marred, but the 
loveliness of its spirit is immortal. It was still to be 
the light and joy of the nations, guiding them in the 
way of peace, and irradiating the path to immor- 
tality. 

The Church remained true to her great office, 
through every season of adversity and oppression. 
The British Patricius, or Saint Patrick, in Ireland 
bad lit there the lamp of faith. Augustine had re- 
trimmed it in Britain. The Saxon Winifred had 
carried it into Germany; and Irish priests, with 
scholars from St. Columba's isle*, spread, far and 

* lona, Ikolmkil, or Saint Columba, a small island of the He- 
hrides, situated to the south-west of Mul\. 
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wide the Gospel truth, even to the remote shores of 
India.* 

The gray light of dawn approached, the darkness 
of barbarism decreased, order hovered round her seat. 
The octarchy in England united under Egbert be- 
came a monarchy. The Fylki in Scandinavia were 
consolidated under the crown of Harold Harfagre ; 
the disjointed dominions of the cipher kings, under 
Charles Martel, and eventually under Charlemagne, 
were consolidated in a vigorous empire. The Lombard 
kingdom passed away, and the states of the Church 
arose. An empire in the East under Harun al 
Kaschid vied in splendour, in literature, in science, 
and in art, with the khalifs of the West. Cordova 
and Bagdad were rivals in civilisation. The clergy 
were placed upon a sound maintenance, by a legal 
right given to them in the ancient tithes of the 
pious. The exarchate of Ravenna was granted to the 
Church in Bome, and as St. Peter's patrimony, became 
its first temporal possession. It laid the foundation of 
the Papal power ; but it saved Europe from barbarism, 
by the consistency thus given to the ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, which every where opposed brute force, and 

♦ When the Portuguese first opened the navigation to India, 
the Christians of St. Thomas, had heen seated for ages on the coast 
of Malabar ; and the difference of their character and colour at 
tested the mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly 
in virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindustan. — Gibbon, 
chap, xlviii. 

" There is nothing improbable, nor even romantic, in Alfred's 
embassy to India. The authorities which affirm it are respectable ; 
and, from the credibility which they derive from other circum- 
stances, they may be trusted,"— Sharon Turner. 
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fostered, where it could obtain them, the disjointed 
treasures of literature, of science, and of art, which 
at her fall Kome had scattered far and wide. 
Chivaky awoke at the sound of the hosts of Koland in 
Koncesvalles, a hollow in the Pyrenees, The first 
tones of poetry in Arabian garb, sighed in soft but 
imperfect accents of love, along the waves of the 
Guadalquiver and the Ebro. Rome, unhappy Rome, 
in the last seat of her power, the modem Greek or 
Byzantine Empire, was torn with divisions. The po- 
litical factions, the blue and green, which had their 
origin in a horse-race, convulsed the state, and all 
but destroyed the capital. Religious disputes were 
rife, amongst others those of the Iconoclasts, or image 
breakers, the opponents of the worshippers of idols or 
images of the saints — fond memorials which piety 
had raised to holy men, but which superstition had 
invested with imaginary powers; 

The names of Euric, the lawgiver of the Visigoths, 
and Rothaire, of the Lombard code, point out some 
faint beginnings of order, and a more settled state in 
Europe. Cassiodorus and Boethius were both Roman 
statesmen, and the ministers of Theodoric the Os- 
trogoth, in Italy — the first, a man of scientific know- 
ledge, the author of many works, the chief of which 
was a collection of state papers drawn up at the com- 
mand of lus royal master — the last writer, the latest 
Roman of any note, who understood the language and 
studied the literature of Greece, these men were the 
connecting links between the literature of the past 
and present. Of Boethius the " Consolations of Phi- 
losophy," in language, pure and elegant, and teeming 
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with sentiments noble and exalted, remains a noble 
monument. Whilst at Kome, Gregory!., the author 
of the " Pastoral Care," became the Father of lite- 
rature in the Middle Age. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE SECOND PERIOD. 

The general consolidation of governing powers 
which marked the close of the last period, was not 
peculiar to one state or people — it pervaded the 
world. It was the principle of order re-assuming 
its position among human affairs. The confused di- 
vision of tribes and smaller states had merged into 
centres, regulated by natural rather than political 
boundaries. The numerous Fylki, or principalities, 
of Scandinavia had united under a common sovereign. 
The Octarchy in England had become a monarchy. 
An empire, extending from the Ebro and Medi- 
terranean to the Elbe and the Eyder, and from 
the Atlantic to Pannonia, had sprung up under Char- 
lemagne. The Mohammedan empire in two parts, 
the Moorish in the West, the Arabian in the East, 
from the banks of the Tigris to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, was teeming with energy and life. 

Codes of laws had been compiled, social habits ac- 
quired ; a civil and religious polity maintained, yet 
barbarism was not extinct, nor had force been tamed. 

New hordes of ferocious men burst forth again from 
Scandinavia, the great store-house of nations. The 
Vikingr or Sea Kings, from the Baltic, infested the 
western and southern coasts of Europe. The vigo- 
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reus policy of Charlemagne^ and the extent of his 
empire^ for a while restrained these pirates; but 
when the sceptre passed to weaker hands^] — when his 
three grandsons contended on the plain of Fontenai, 
and subscribed the treaty at Verdun, these ferocious 
marauders, the Danes, bade fair to overturn the pro- 
gress of the world. 

They wrested from the Great Alfred, for a while, 
all but the sovereignty of Wessex, or the country 
southward of the Thames. They snatched from 
Charles the Simple Neustria, or the western division 
of the kingdom of the Franks, since called Normandy. 
The Khine and the Elbe had been pillaged by them. 
In Spain they defied the arms of Christian and of 
Moor. Into Sicily and part of Naples they carried 
their arms, and became the terror of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

But the softening influences of Christianity were 
silently at work; the Church was converting the 
heathen nations. The Danes in England had com- 
promised with Alfred and become Christians, with a 
permission to settle in East Anglia or Northumbria. 
The Normans had accepted baptism, with the territory 
of Neustria. The heralds of the Gospel had passed 
with success into the North. Iceland, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, having embraced Christianity, 
assumed a political and distinctive position. 

Other nations, the Slavic and Magyar, Poland and 
Hungary, appeared upon the scene. These latter 
seem to have been placed as a barrier between 
Western Europe and that mighty empire of the 
North — that empire of Slavonic origin, viVivd\, Va. 
the ninth century, was formed by B.\idc, ^ ^orcojasi^ 
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and which has been transmitted to modern times, 
ever on the increase, and under the dominion of 
a Czar or C»sar, who bears the imposing title of 
Emperor of all the Kussias. 

Bohemia, a country encircled by mountains, re- 
ceived Christianity, late in the ninth century. In 
after ages it became the refuge of those who, even as 
early as the twelfth century, had begun a protest 
against the Papal system.* 

Five distinct nations, the Franks, the Saxons, the 
Bavarians, Suabians, and the people of Lorraine, 
formed the territory under the dominion of the 
German crown. Of these the Franks and the Sax- 
ons were most important^ The western provinces 
were destitute of any definite or political boundary, 
the eastern lay among chains of mountains, such as 
nature sometimes sets as a limit for mankind. The 
policy of Charlemagne had defined the powers of the 
nobles, the dukes, counts, and governors of these fiefs 
of his empire. 

Under the feeble successors of Charlemagne, how- 
ever, the Feudal system assumed the aristocratic 
form. The king and the people sank to nothing, 
the nobles were supreme in all, national assemblies 
became baronial courts, nations were herds of serfs 
governed by the will of their immediate lords, fiefs 
were declared hereditary, vassalage to the crown 
was ignored. 

The death of Louis, the grandson of Charlemagne, 
and the deposition of his son Charles, necessarily 
increased this dangerous power. The nobles or 

* The Waldenses, so called from the valleys of Switzerland, 
to wbicb tbef£ed. 
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governors of the provinces, proceeded to elect Amulf, 
a natural son of Carloman, another of the sons of 
Louis, declaring the principle of an elective mo- 
narchy. The son of Carloman, Louis the Child, 
succeeded by election to his father; and, on the 
death of the latter, Conrad, a Frenchman, Duke of 
Franconia, was chosen to the exclusion of Charles 
the Simple, the only male and legitimate heir of the 
Carlovingian line. On the death of Conrad, Henry 
sumamed the Fowler, of the House of Saxony, 
founded a new race of kings, restored the mon- 
archical power, extended the territory, built and 
fortified towns, and transmitted a vigorous go- 
vernment to his son Otho the Great, This latter 
Prince invaded Italy and subdued it. He made 
Kome his capital. He deposed Pope John XIL, 
elected Leo VIIL, and was eventually crowned at 
Kome by Leo, as Emperor, with the title of Defen- 
der of Western Christendom. 

England extended the right hand of peace to 
France, and received her outlawed king. Alliances, 
were formed, and peaceful embassies passed between 
various courts. Germany again preponderating, and 
including Italy under kings of the House of Saxony, 
gave a vigorous civil government to Europe. The 
decline of the Khalifat, by the growing influence of 
the Turkish emirs, the representatives of those who 
once had formed a hireling praetorian guard when 
luxury had unnerved the hardy Arabs, restrained the 
power of these direst enemies of Christianity. The 
empire of the Arabs in the East became dismembered. 
The Turkish guards disposed of their throne. Schisms 
in their faith grew up with fanatics of every kind.* 

* The Carmatbians, or Karamites, inJEaBtenx K'wJcAai, ^ «fc\. q*^ 
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Persia rose in revolt and was annexed to Turkistan^ 
an independent state in Ghizni^ under Alp Tegin^ a 
slave. 

But, under the very shadow of the cross, which had 
shed somewhat of peace upon the new world just 
emerging from its chaos, superstitions and errors, 
false doctrines and human vagaries, grew rankly and 
silently the while. The clergy had become lax ; in 
some instances, grossly vicious. They who had in 
part reformed the world, in their turn stood in need 
of reformation. Men who lived in seculo^ in the 
world, were open to temptation, and liable to error 
of a greater kind than those who Uved secundum 
regulasy according to rules, in places set apart, re- 
moved from the outward world and all its vanities. 
Of the first were the secular clergy ; of the second, the 
regular clergy ; whose contests presently convulsed 
all Christian Europe. 

In the earliest ages of Christianity, men, and 
women too, had set apart their lives to the service of 
God, foregoing the world, save as a scene for the 
exercise of benevolence and charity. When the flood 
of barbarism deluged Europe, the pious, the wise, the 
good, not necessarily ecclesiastics, and usually not so, 
formed themselves into societies or congregations; 
and seeking a home in the wilds, pursued the even 
tenour of their way, amidst the pleasures of literature, 
science, and Christian philanthropy. Living accord- 
ing to rules, within the same walls, united by a 
common bond of similarity of mind and tastes, and 

fanatics, who declared eternal war to the pomp of the court of Bag- 
dad. At a later period they were called Hussanees, after their 
leader Husaan Subah, and hence our word, ** Assassins." — Oxford 
Tadies. 
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for mutual protection, they formed the first models of 
momistic institutions. Keligious societies they were, 
but not of ecclesiastics. Attaching themselves to some 
neighbouring cure, they came by degrees under the 
fostering care and protection of the ChurcL The 
bishops found in them patterns for institutions of eccle- 
siastics, which in the tenth century multiplied greatly. 
At Monte Casino in Italy the pious Benedict, in the 
fifth century, had founded a house for ecclesiastics, 
subject to rules of the most stringent kind. In the 
tenth, the laxity of the secular clergy induced many 
holy men amongst whom were Bemo at Clugny, Odo 
at Fleury, and Dunstan* in England, to strive by the 
introduction of the Benedictine rule into the monaste- 
ries and religious houses already established in Western 
Europe, to reform the lives of the regulars, and by 
this means to set an example of good order and strict 

* Both Odo and Dunstan have been represented as monsters, 
scarcely human. Of Odo there are writings which bespeak a 
piety and benevolence so ill according with his alleged character, 
that we may well hesitate to believe the charges brought against 
him. Of Dunstan we have no such evidence. We know that 
he was the coadjutor and friend of Odo. The stories recorded 
against him have in them so much of absurdity, improbability, and 
malevolence, that we look upon them from their very nature with 
distrust. The probable truth is that both Odo and. Dunstan were 
reformers, in a savage and vicious age. Like all reformers, they 
would therefore meet with opposition and abuse proportioned to the 
depravity or superstition of the times. 

It is no argument against the value of the Benedictine rule, 
to urge that it degenerated into abuses which enthralled and 
horrified the world. The persecutions practised both by the Ro- 
manists and Reformers in the sixteenth century, would be as good 
an argument against Christianity. History should teach us to imi- 
tate the good, and avoid the'evil, and, by observation of the past 
to choose out the path of the future. 
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discipline for the secular clergy. These Benedictine 
monks became of essential service to Europe. They 
were the pioneers of agriculture and of art. Their 
lands were everywhere the best cultivated, their 
manufactures the most skilfuL These things they 
taught to the people, thus exciting the jealousy of 
the seculars. Between these two orders a fearful 
hostility quickly arose. 

Byzantium, proud of the empire whence it sprang, 
contained a population which continued to call them- 
selves Romans, and spurned the title of Greeks 
bestowed upon them by the Franks. But the empire 
was torn by internal factions, degraded by dissolute 
princes, ravaged by the Saracens, between whom 
and the Greek Christians a most savage spirit pre- 
vailed. Civil discords and external assaults shook it 
to the foundation, as it sank by degrees into decay. 

A new dynasty in this period arose for a while, and 
with it a government of vigour. The stable had yielded 
a ruler of higher merit than the court could produce. 
A boxer and wrestler mounted the throne of the 
Caesars.* Basil the Macedonian sought to reform 

♦ The family of Basil was of noble origin. Their splendour was 
insensibly cloaded by time and poverty ; and the Father of Basil 
was reduced to a small farm, which he cultivated with his 
own hands. No sooner was he bom than the cradle of Basil, 
his family, and his city, were swept away by an inundation of the 
Bulgarians. He was educated a slave in a foreign land, and in this 
severe discipline he acquired the hardiness of body and flexibility 
of mind which promoted his future elevation. In the age of youth 
or manhood he shared the deliverance of the Roman captives, who 
generously broke their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to the 
shore of the Euxine, defeated two armies of the Barbarians, em- 
barked in the ships which had been stationed for their reception, 
and returned to Constantinople, from whence they were distributed 
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the evils which his weak and dissolute predecessors 
had caused. A wise economy^ an attempt at a 
just appointment of ministers^ although hut two 
could be found who "justified his esteem by de- 
clining his confidence," a balance of property, and 
a reduction of luxury to decent plenty, were among 
his cares. His capital was embellished and adorned. 
One hundred churches rose at his command, conse- 
crated to the Christian faith. Justinian's weighty 
body of the law was digested under forty titles, in 
the Greek idiom, and gave to posterity the name of 
this prince, amid the loftiest associations, in the 
Basilics of the Greek empire. 

But luxury and eflSminacy, extravagance and 
licentiousness, under the garb of a false refinement, 
shortly resumed their place; and tyranny, displacing 
the fond dream of liberty, which had momentarily 
arisen, plunged Byzantium once more in gloom. 

to their respectiye homes. But the freedom of Basil was naked and 
destitute. The first night of his arriyal at Constantinople without 
friends or money, the weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church 
of St. Diomede. He was fed hy the casual hospitality of a monk, 
and was introduced to the service of a cousin and namesake of the 
Emperor Theophilus. A lucky accident recommended him to the 
notice of the court. A famous wrestler in the train of the Bulga- 
rian ambassador had defied, at the royal banquet, the boldest and 
most robust of the Greeks. The strength of Basil was praised ; he 
accepted the challenge, and the Barbarian champion was thrown at 
the first onset A beautiful but vicious horse was condemned to be 
hamstrung ; it was subdued by the dexterity and courage of the 
servant of Theophilus, and its conqueror was promoted to an 
honourable rank in the imperial stables. — Abridged from the Decline 
and Fall of the Jtoman Entire, 
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CHAP. V. 

THE THIRD PERIOD, 

It has been already said that Feudalism was the 
Outward form of the principle of order, rising on the 
ruins of the Empire, and reorganizing the confusion 
of Barbarism. It has been also said that, like all out- 
ward forms, it might degenerate to evil, and that with 
the evil it produced would grow up an antidote and 
counteracting good. The Period before us will prove 
the truth of those statements. 

The power of Germany had preponderated, and 
a vigorous government had followed with the House 
of Saxony. But in the reigns of Otho and his suc- 
cessors, there was much that would favour the 
greatness which the aristocracy had already obtained. 
The frequent absence of these princes in Italy, at 
their new capital in Borne, threw the dukes and 
counts of provinces very much on their own re- 
sources, and freed them from the immediate presence 
of monarchical restraint. Their fiefs became here- 
ditary, and on the extinction of a ducal family the 
duchy claimed a right of concurring in the ducal 
election. 

The ecclesiastical aristocracy likewise made rapid 
strides. Under Otho and Henry IL, duchies and 
counties were ruled by bishops and high ecclesiastics. 
Mistaken piety showered wealth in abimdance into 
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the coffers of these ecclesiastical duchies^ and many 
became their ready vassals, to avoid military service, 
or to secure themselves from violence and exaction. 
From this abuse of the Feudal system came its 
decline. 

The aristocracy, ecclesiastical and lay, were 
wealthy, proud, and independent. Avarice led them 
to disunion, and fraud to civil warfare. These in 
their turn produced tyranny and exaction. The 
people who had lost their natural protectors, the 
kings, became, too often, the most abject serfs, little 
superior to the cattle they tended, and scarcely more 
valued than their implements of labour. The 
princely state of the nobles, who by power en- 
riched themselves at the expense of their wealthy 
but less powerful neighbours, produced luxurious 
tastes, and a consequent improvement in the. fine 
arts. Hence arose a class of labourers of supe- 
rior intelligence. Trade and commerce thus gra- 
dually increased, as was evinced in guilds and mu- 
nicipal corporations, whose object was the protection 
of the labourer and the promotion of his art. The 
walled towns were sought as a place of refuge from 
the horrors of baronial warfare. Fortified places arose 
where artisans were forced to congregate. Trade 
and industry causing an accumulation of wealth, the 
dwellers in the towns, more especially in Italy, pur- 
chased their freedom and obtained importance. 

The circumstance of the Emperors and the Popes 
being at variance gave to the barons additional 
power, and each of these barons conceded to his 
vassals pri-vileges to aid him in destroying the power 
of his rivals. The Emperor daamed eu^tvoAV'^ qt^^t 
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the Pope^ and the right of investing him with his 
authority, because the royal assent of the Germans 
had been wont to confirm the Papal election. The 
Pope on the other hand claimed superiority over the 
Emperor, who had received at his hands the Imperial 
crown. 

France was torn by the feuds of her nobles. The 
Kings of the Carlovingian race were sinking into in- 
significance in the hands of their powerful barons. 
The crown became a mark for the most powerful, 
and as such the prize of Hugh Capet*, Duke of 
Orleans, the founder of a third race of Prankish 
monarchs. Private wars among the great barons, 
continued to tear France. In England the nobles 
were factious and disloyal, the people oppressed and 
discontented. The clergy divided into regulars and 
seculars, reviled each other; mutual recrimination 
in fact seemed the mission of the heralds of peace 
and love. Danish kings and Danish soldiers filled 
an English throne and country. Flame and famine, 
rapine and bloodshed, are the terrible words in which 
the history of those times must be written. 

But a voice was heard; an angel's message had 
gone forth. The truce of God was proclaimed afar. 
The Cross and passion of the Kedeemer passed 
before the eyes of these fierce warriors in a happy 
hour. Feuds were healed; asperities were softened; 

* A message of expostalation or command was sent from Hagh 
Capet to the Count' of Ferigord, which ended with asking him, 
who made him a count ? The reply was, " Those who made you 
a king." A striking specimen of the independent sovereignty of 
the barons, and of the original elective and baronial nature of the 
power of Hugh Capet— Smyth*s Lectures. 
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and men who met in hate, parted perchance In peace. 
The Gospel of Grace, like a kindly genius, stepped 
between the ranks of war.* 

Chivalry, that moral reformer of the dark ages, 
was in its outward forms and ceremonies the re- 
sult of the warlike spirit and independent habits of 
our northern forefathers. According to Tacitus, no 

* The right of waging war was first shaken by the influence 
of religion, and afterwards by the establishment of civil corpora- 
tions. So early as the !year 990, an attempt was made by several 
bishops in the south of France, to set some limits to the violence and 
frequency of private wars ; and a council was assembled four 
years afterwards, at Limoges, for the same purpose. Other councils 
also issued their decrees against the practice ; but it could be 
checked only by the authority of a writing, which, in the year 
1032, a bishop of Aquitaine pretended to have received from an 
angel, enjoining a suspension of hostilities for the next seven years, 
and in subsequent times the observance of the Truce of God, or an 
interruption of warfare during the seasons set apart for celebrating 
the greater festivals of the Church, and in each week between the 
evening of Thursday, and the morning of the ensuing Monday. 
If the clergy, in devising this salutary imposture, were influenced 
by a worldly desire of protecting their lands, this at least proves 
the advantage of their temporal aggrandisement, which, in a period 
of disorder and violence, interested in the public welfare a body of 
men whose principles and habits were most favourable to peace. 
The incorporated towns, on the other hand, occupied in manu- 
factures and commerce, were not less interested in the preservation 
of the public peace, and their forces were consequently employed in 
protecting industry and in maintaining the security of the roads. 
The barons, too, especially those of an inferior order, no longer 
finding defenceless towns which it was easy to plunder, were 
deprived of the inducements to hostility presented by the hope of 
pillage. It is accordingly probable, that it was this change of 
circumstances which caused the possessors of the inferior fiefs, 
instead of resorting to violence on the denial of justice, to adopt 
the practice of appealing to a paramount lord, in which tbey were 
followed by those who wished to degrade the jurisdiction of their 
immediate superior, until at length, in the leign. oi 1iO\sa& N\W. 

C 
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German youth was entitled to bear arms^ till the 
tribe to which he belonged had pronounced him 
capable of doing so. Then, in public assembly^ one 
of the chiefs, it might be his father or some near 
relation, invested the young man with the shield and 
lance; and by these symbols he was declared to 
have entered the list of warriors. The Goths and 
Lombards both observed this ceremony, after their 
establishment in the Empire. 

To Christianity we are bound to ascribe most, if 
not all, that was pure, and graceful, and generous in 
the institution of Chivalry. With the light that 
streamed from the character and the cross of its Di- 
vine Founder that institution was radiant. Making, 
of course, the necessary 'allowance for its having 
been more martial in its tone and character than 
comports with our modern ideas of the ethics of the 
New Testament, it is impossible to glance at its his- 
tory, replete as that history is with lofty sentiments 
and high-souled deeds, without feeling that, to a 
Christian mind at least, its main charm consists 
in its adoption of the spirit and precepts of the 
Gospel. By oaths the most solemn, by the dread 
of Church censure, by the fear of being deprived of 
their Order, the youthful knights were bound to 
maintain, on all occasions and under all circumstances, 
a temper and conduct compared with which the vir- 
tue of the old Roman was but gilded barbarism. 
The knights were bound to fear God, and to be ready 
to give their lives cheerfully and joyously away, on 
the altar of Christian sacrifice. The glory of such a 

wliicli was begun in the year 12'?3, it became the general ciutoxn of 
the Jdngdom, — Mixxer, Philosophy of History, 
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martyrdom they were taught to prize as the highest 
of human distinctions. The perils of the battle-field 
were to be welcome to them, even as the scaffold and 
the axe had been to the first believers. They were 
to grapple with the foes of God, animated by the 
same spirit as that which, in the earliest ages, had 
sustained the men "of whom the world was not 
worthy," — who braved the lion and dared the stake 
for their creed. Devotedness to their prince and 
their country, was never to be separated from fealty 
to the King of kings. Their integrity was to be 
above suspicion, and beyond reproach. Their pro- 
mise, made even to a foe, they were sworn to regard 
as having all the sanctity of an oath. In the true 
spirit of that religion, one of whose loveliest cha- 
racteristics is the attention it enjoins to the weak and 
helpless, the widow, the orphan, and the tremulous 
maiden were to find in the knights their natural pro- 
tectors. The guardianship of female purity, what- 
ever perils that might involve, was their especial 
calling ; woman they were bound " to serve, to pro- 
tect, to save from all danger and all insult, or die in 
the attempt." Mutual love, mutual courtesy, defe- 
rence to superiors, scorn of everything ignoble and 
mean, these were the sentiments they were called 
upon to cherish, and embody in their daily demeanour. 
Need we wonder, then, that " in proportion as chi- 
valry appeared more and more under a character at 
once warlike, relig^us, and moral, at once conformable 
and superior to existing manners, it more and more 
invaded and exalted the imagination of men ; and as 
it was intimately connected with their belief, it aooti 

became the ideal of their thoughts, t^^ ^owx^^ qH 
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their most noble pleasures ?" The spirit of poetry, as 
well as that of religion, took possession of it. 

*'The first burst of European imagination, the first 
essays at poetry and literature, the first intellec- 
tual pleasures of Europe, after shaking off barbarism, 
were encouraged and fostered in the castles.** Thus, 
under the care of the Church, in the very heart 
of feudalism were inspired those sentiments which, 
whether we view them in their relation to the 
courtesy of the palace or the urbanity of the city, 
is one of the most important ingredients in the 
character of a Christian gentleman.* ^^ To us has 
descended the spirit of the institution, defascated from 

* In this age of reasoning we might be tempted to deride, as a 
puerile superstition, that admixture of religion, which gave an 
ecclesiastical character to the profession of chivalry, if we could 
forget that, in our own orders of knighthood we still retain the ves- 
tiges of such an incongruity. Superstitious, indeed, may well he 
called the religion of that period ; but a gross religion alone was 
adapted to the comprehension of the people of such a period, and, 
if we consider the particulars of the oath which was sworn by 
every knight, we shall perceive that, gross and corrupted as it was, 
it did not fail to inculcate virtues which tended to improve the 
human character. The widow, the orphan, and all the defenceless 
were entitled, by the oath of knighthood, to claim protection of the 
knight, even to the hazard of his life ; and every virtue, together 
with all the graces of behaviour, was solenmly vowed by the candi- 
dates for this honourable distinction. In many instances it mast 
have happened that these obligations were disregarded ; but their 
general influence must, notwithstanding, have produced a consider- 
able effect in moderating the ferocity and purifying the corruptions 
of a turbulent and ignorant society. If many instances of gross 
licentiousness occur in the history of chivalry, we should recollect 
that this licentiousness was the disease of which chivalry, in regu- 
lating the intercourse of the two sexes, furnished the appropriate 
remedy, and that the disease must be expected to be found where 
the remedy is usefully administered. — Miller, Philosophy of History, 
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the folly originally necessary to render it agreeable. 
The honour of a gentleman is still held in reverence, 
and the female character is treated with the courtesy 
of liberal intercourse." 

Trade had shown some small beginnings as the 
wants of the nobles had increased. When the cities 
of Italy had recovered in some degree from the 
shocks of barbarism, they opened with the ports of 
the Byzantine Empire a commerce which afterwards 
found its way into western and northern Europe. 
The staple produce of manufacture was silk, which 
the Persians had monopolized, although in great de- 
mand at the Byzantine court. But, in the middle of 
the sixth century, a change took place, which trans- 
ferred this manufacture from the East to the Empire 
of the Greeks. Two Persian monks, missionaries in 
India, who had witnessed the operation of silk-spinning 
in China and the method of training the silkworms, 
introduced them into the West. Unable to bear away 
the delicate insect, they conveyed the eggs in the 
hollow of a reed. Through Persia the art passed 
quickly in this manner into Greece, more especially 
the Peloponnese, and thence to Sicily and Italy. 

The loss of Egypt to the Romans when, in the 
seventh century, it was overrun by the Saracens, 
closed the port of Alexandria to the Eastern empire, 
and Persia, then subject to the Khalifat, no longer 
opened a road for caravans. Driven through the 
countries to the north of Persia, all the commerce 
from the East, the luxuries of India and China, passed 
to Constantinople, and from thence into Europe. 

The lagunes at the head of the Adriatic, had 

sheltered many persons who fled from t\\^ i\xt^ <^1 
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the Barbarians. Subject to no government, a hardy 
race of fishermen had thus grown up, who became the 
rude forefathers of the Venetian republics. 

The alliance of Charlemagne with the Khalif 
Harun the Sage, and the increasing activity and en- 
terprise of the Arabs, which opened again the ports of 
Syria and Egypt, swelled the tide of commerce west- 
ward once more. Bordering on the exarchate on 
the one side, and the Eastern empire on the other, 
and open to a sea which swelled in upon the 
land with all the placidity of a mighty lake, 
these island fishermen from rude beginnings soon 
advanced to a commercial importance, and Venice 
became the storehouse of the West. Amalfi fol- 
lowed in the tenth century, and Genoa and Pisa 
grew into importance in the eleventh. 

The Jews also, only tolerated so far as their know- 
ledge of surgery, which they had probably acquired 
from the Arabs, and in such sort as their wealth in 
usury contributed to supply the wants of the countries 
into which they were scattered, eager and avaricious 
in trade, carried into all lands the seeds of commerce 
and of wealth. 

From Italy to the Netherlands the progress of 
manufactures, not of silk but of wool, had extended 
at the close of the tenth century. This branch of 
manufacture was the foundation of many princely 
fortunes, and much national prosperity. 

Flanders and the Flemings in these centuries took 
the highest rank, both in wealth and importance, 
amongst the nations of the West. 

But the scarcity of money, and the want of some 
circulating medium, some representative of property. 
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which might obviate the diflSculty and cumbersome- 
ness of barter and exchange, had long been felt in 
all commercial transactions.* In the beginning of 
the tenth century, this evil found a remedy. Silver 
mines were discovered in Germany, which, according 
to Schmidt, yielded within thirty years an almost 
incredible quantity of the precious metal. The basis 
of a silver standard was thus laid; and hence arose 
the silver computation of Continental nations, and in 
fact of this country, in the pound sterling. Until 
the time of Edward III. England scarcely coined 
gold, and had not copper money until the time of 
James I. 

It is sometimes sweepingly asserted that there was 
no trade before the time of the Crusades, but, like all 
sweeping assertions, this is in a measure wrong. 
The pilgrunages which, in the eighth and the fol- 
lowing centuries, had been substituted for penance, 
were frequently a matter of commercial speculation. 
Eastern splendour and luxuries passed from the do- 
minions of the Khalif, through the hands of pilgrims, 
into the West. London, early in the seventh cen- 
tury, was a place of resort for foreign traders. Under 
the Danes the whole of the Northern trade, the pro- 
ductions of which consisted chiefly of leather, wool, 
tin, lead, and com, set towards it. Germans and 

* The Romans are said to have had nothing but copper money, 
till within fiye years before the first Punic war, when they began to 
coin silver. Copper, therefore, appears to have continued always 
the measure of value in that republic The Northern nations who 
established themselves upon the ruins of the Empire, seem to have 
had silver money from the first beginning of their settlements, and 
not to have known either gold or copper coins, for several ages 
thereafter. — Adam Smith. 

c 4 
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Lombards, at a later time, held in London a posi- 
tion of opulence and importance. The German mer- 
chants of the Steel- Yard in London, were of note. 
In France, in the days of Charlemagne, wool, iron, 
and glass were manufactures of some importance. 
The merchants of Marseilles traded with those of 
Alexandria. In Spain, the Biscayans exported their 
native iron work from Bilbao. Barcelona, under the 
Arabs, maintained a trade with Syria and the Levant. 
The Mohammedans, the mathematicians of this earlv 
period, had introduced into Europe the knowledge of 
figures with Algebra, and a decimal notation; an 
essential prerequisite to mercantile transactions. 

A change in the mode of warfare had, on all sides, 
taken place. The armies of the Barbarians had 
hitherto consisted almost exclusively of infantry, in 
heavy masses, presenting an angular front of spears, 
flanked and supported in the rear by a barricade of 
yvaggons and carriages, which sheltered their wives, 
children, and old men. The Frankish armies had 
been such ; and although they had put aside the rude 
weapons of their forefathers, and indulged in more 
intricate evolutions, yet their strength was still in 
infantry. Cavalry was comparatively unknown. 
But the lance and the swift horse of the Arab, and the 
unerring and nimble archer of the Magyar tribes, had 
taught the Gothic warriors that, however powerful in 
repelling an assault, their infantry were comparatively 
feeble when called to attack a light-armed enemy, 
mounted on steeds fleet as the wind. Hence arose 
cavalry, the external form of chivalry, which con- 
stituted the strength of the armies of the Middle 
Age. 
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A pass and a valley in the Pyrenees, the Fonta- 
rabLi and Boncesvalles made familiar to us by 
poetry and romance, has become sacred to the name 
of Koland^ the nephew of Charlemagne. Song and 
local tradition point to the Casque and the Breche 
de Molandy a flower of the valley, and a deep fissure 
of the mountain crest. A thousand years have 
not sufficed to efface the memory of the dead, nor to 
obscure the name of the treacherously murdered 
brave. The songs and superstitions of the valley 
are still dolorous with lamentation for his death ; 
they re-echo the clash of his spears. " The multi- 
tude of the traditions in the Pyrenees, concerning 
the fight of Roncesvalles, prove the terrific nature of 
the struggle, and the importance of the event ; but 
nothing more." A mighty superstructure of ro- 
mance has been built upon it, and the poetry of 
Ariosto has added to its charms. The finger of 
History has been pointed towards it as the epoch of 
the immediate rise of cavalry, from the losses here 
sustained against the Arab light horse. Truth, how- 
ever, seems to relate that the Arabs were in no way 
concerned, but that the treachery of the Gascon^ or 
Basques, was alone the cause of the disaster. 

The empire of the Mohammedans was now a 
triple Khalifat, but this was falling into decay. 
Divisions in the West tore the Spanish Moors, and 
broke their dominion into petty states. The Turkish 
body-guard of the Eastern Khalifs leaving their 
masters an ecclesiastical dignity only, had wrested 
from them all temporal power. They now esta- 
blished an independent state in Indm, \xiAex i^^ 

TegWj a slave and an officer to t\i^ ^vW.'OiXi oS. 
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Turkestan. This dominion was ftirther extended 
by a slave belonging to Alp, named Sabaktegin, 
who passed it eventually to his son Mahmud, one 
of the greatest of the Turkish princes. A volume 
would scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and 
sieges " of his twelve expeditions into India.** The 
Sultan of Gazna* "surpassed the limits of the 
conquests of Alexander." His hopes were directed 
to the southern seas and to the isles of Spice. The 
ocean had no limits for his ambition. His subjects 
were prosperous and happy. His wealth surpassed 
belief. His name is still revered in the East 
Ferdusi, the Persian Homer, sang within his 
court. The lays of this poet were more famed than 
the Muallakat, the seven prize poems that hang 
within the sacred Kaaba.t His immortal Schah 

• Ghizni, or Ghaznee, the most celebrated of the cities of Cabal, 
once the proud capital of the East, where Mahmud reigned and 
Ferdusi sang, is now comprehended within very narrow limits. 
Remains, however, though not quite equal to its fame, attest its 
former grandeur. The most remarkable are two lofty minarets, 
without the present walls, and the tomb of Mahmud, a spacious, 
but not magnificent building, over which moUahs are perpetually 
employed in reciting the Koran. — Murray, Encychpcedia ofCreo- 
graphy, 

t Poetry, still more than eloquence, was the favourite occupation 
of the Arabians. It is said that this people alone have produced 
more poets than all others united. Arabic poetry took its rise even 
before the art of writing had become general, and from remote an- 
tiquity a number of poets had annually celebrated their academical 
games in the city of Ocadh. These festivals, Mahomet supported, 
as a relic of idolatry. Seven of the most famous of these ancient 
poets have been celebrated, by the Oriental writers, under the title of 
the Arabian Pleiades; and their works were suspended around 
the Caaba, or Temple of Mecca.— Sismokdi, Literature of Europe, 
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Namah^ of 60^000 distichs^ contains the traditions 
of the ancient kings and warriors of Persia — in a 
language of luxuriant redundance. The Arabic and 
the Persian tongues have conveyed to Europe, the 
former, in forms the most concise and forcible, all 
the treasures of Grecian science ; the latter, all the 
imagery of romantic fictions, clothed in a garb of 
the richest melody. 
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THE FOURTH PERIOD. 



In this period the Papacy displaced the Feudal system, 
and restored the power of the monarchs, the natural 
protectors of the people. The aristocratic form of 
feudalism passed away, producing an adjustment 
of power between the king and the nobles, and 
an advancement of the Third Estate. Civil tyranny 
was depressed, whilst popular liberty gained ground, 
and government, no longer the result of individual 
caprice, assumed a nervous and energetic form. A 
hope of brighter days, amid clouds, however, that 
threatened, for a while, to obscure its light, was 
dawning. 

The bishops and high ecclesiastics had, with their 
territorial possessions, become the vassals and fiefs of 
the temporal power. Their spiritual oflSce became 
subject to their feudal obligations. The soldiers of 
Christ had become warriors of the world. Compelled 
to furnish their liege lords with troops and render 
military service, in many instances they led in person 
their armies to the field. An ecclesiastical aristo- 
cracy, ambitious and rich, had thus arisen. They 
followed naturally in the steps of the great barons, 
and became, like them, too often selfish and grasping 
tyrants. Such was the state of the ruling powers, 
both ecclesiastical and lay ; a m\j\l\l\3Aft of in- 
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terests, struggling for advancement. The conse- 
quence was tyranny and slavery, hostility and ri- 
valry, amongst the rulers, an abject submission on 
the part of the people. But people, in an extended 
sense, there was none. Herds of serfs, confined with- 
in a domain, " like deer," trembled under some iso- 
lated lords, who yielded only a nominal allegiance to 
a suzerain, or higher power. These constituted the 
population of countries in Europe, whose very boun- 
daries were shifting and ill-defined. 

The emperors and lay lords knew their power over 
a Church, whose mission was to restrain their licence, 
and jealous of a divided obedience, claimed from their 
ecclesiastical vassals a double fealty. The ring and 
crozier had been the symbols of investiture of spiri- 
tual authority. The German emperors, who from 
their political position had naturally come to claim 
the government of the world, claimed the right of in- 
vesting in both kinds. 

A struggle had for a long time gone on, which 
found in Hildebrand a willing actor. Humble in 
his origin and parentage, but rising superior to the 
other great lights of his age, Bonizone, as Cardinal 
Hildebrand, had directed with energy the conclaves 
of the Church, and influenced the policy of the 
Papal power. As Gregory VII., he set himself to 
reform the world. 

Disgusted with the moral spectacle which his 
times presented, and deeply deploring it, he addressed 
himself to a fearful task. To grapple with the vio- 
lence and oppression of that age, to dispel its dark- 
ness, required no common mind, no ordinary ewe^T^ • 
He Baw in the Church, as the repoaitoxy oi ^o$l^ 
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Word, the only rule of life. He saw in the clergy, 
the ministers of that Word, the only instruments by 
which the Church could be made efficient. His first 
victory, the most difficult, was over them. By 
means of celibacy and the rigours of the Bene- 
dictine rule, the regular clergy became, in his hands, 
a thorough and well disciplined army, moving at the 
command of the Holy See. 

The youth and incapacity of the Emperor, Henry 
IV., gave to Gregory the opportunity of refusing a 
vassalage from the bishops to the Imperial power. 
He abolished the investiture at the hands of the Ger- 
man princes, broke the allegiance the bishops had 
hitherto sworn to the temporal power, withdrew 
the clergy from the secular dominion, and then, by a 
natural consequence, as head of the clergy, declared 
himself superior to the Empire. " Let not the Em- 
peror imagine that the Church is subject to him as 
a slave, but let him know that she is set over him as 
a monarch." Such were the words of Gregory, who 
now regarded the Empire as a fief of Kome, and 
setting up a rival emperor to Henry IV., exadted 
from him the oath of vassalage, and the performance 
of homage. 

As the successor of Saint Peter, to whom had been 
transmitted the keys of power both in heaven and 
earth, so that what should be bound or loosed below, 
should be bound or loosed above, he claimed the 
government of mankind. His scheme was to view 
the world as one vast kingdom, under the sceptre of 
Christ, of whom the Bishop of Rome was the sole 
vicar, or representative. To him, therefore, all Chris- 
tiaa kings and princes were laeVd tesjou^^^^* QtVisBL 
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all crowns were possessed in fief. By him all sove- 
reigns should be deposed or rsdsed. In him alone, it 
was alleged the power resided of judging bishops 
and divesting them of their authority. The right of 
convoking general councils was to be exercised by 
him alone. 

He sought to subject the world to the Church, the 
Church to the Papacy ; and, by dint of excommuni- 
cation, a power abused, to hold mankind in thrall. 
He succeeded — force and violence were restrained. 
He governed — the world fell into order and whole- 
some rule; and protecting knowledge from bar- 
barism, the slave from tyranny, the labouring hind 
from oppression, he gave to the nations union 
and consistency, to their peoples freedom, and, by 
degrees, a legislative right. He scattered through 
the world the seeds of that fair and goodly tree of 
liberty, which, under the genial influence of the 
Christian faith, and, after having withstood many 
rude storms, now throws its broad and beautiful 
branches over our own and other lands. 

Under unprincipled and ambitious men, the Papacy 
became a power, an usurpation, and a tyranny as 
inimical to progress as the evils it had combated and 
subdued. Superstition and the most galling mental 
bondage arose, producing a second night which gave 
birth, however, in modern times, to a dayspring in 
the Beformation, and the dawn of a purer and a more 
intelligent faith. 

In our age it is hard to comprehend the Papacy 
other than as a monstrous and blasphemous usurpa- 
tion. It is diflScult to regard Gregory, ^a^^ ^^ ^kl 
tirrogant and ambitious priest. Yet, {torn ^ cidXkiS^^x^- 
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view of his character^ of the time in which he lived, 
of the material with which he had to contend^ and of 
the results produced, there is but one fair conclusion ; 
namely, that Gregory was a bold and zealous, but 
probably an ambitious reformer; while the Papacy 
was, humanly speaking, the only means by which the 
Church, the repository of Christianity, could re-or- 
ganize and purify the world. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land had, for many 
ages, been common. They were the consequence of 
an intensity of feeling, a warmth of faith, which 
in these colder days of reason it may be difficult to 
understand. Such are, however, the natural feel- 
ings of the heart, existing in every age and in every 
time. Distance may weaken them, imposture may 
chill them, and reason may choose a purer but more 
abstract faith; yet we should be careful how we 
condemn those very springs of action, which sleep 
within our own bosoms, the founts of reverence, of 
gratitude and pious thoughts. To us, says Smyth, 
"the names of Runnymede and of ancient Kome 
have a thrilling charm. Who can tread with care- 
less feet, the spots where our English martyrs died? 
Who can pass without feelings of awe, through the 
hallowed precincts of the dead? Who can turn 
without regret, from the country of his home or his 
birth, or who does not remember it with increased 
affection, in a far off land, even though all that he 
held most dear may have passed away? " Is Palestine 
a land and Jerusalem a city, like a common land and 
a common city ? Far different, is the answer which 
nature has unalterably given to appeals of this kind, 
in every climate, and in every Yieaxt ; wvSiHi^ VsAa!^^ 
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the Sepulchre in which our Saviour was immured ; 
if, indeed, the Cross on which he expired, could be 
presented to our eyes ; if we could believe that such 
were in truth the objects actually exhibited to our 
view, assuredly we should sink in reverence, as did 
our forefathers, before such affecting images of the 
past ; assuredly, with the sufferer himself we should 
identify these visible instruments of his sufferings ; 
and the sacrifice of our hearts would not be the 
idolatry of blindness, but the natural effusions of 
irresistible awe." * 

The rival faith of Islam had displaced the Cross, 
the holy places were trodden and profaned by bar- 
barians, the enemies of the Christian faith. The 
pious pilgrim was driven from the goal of his earthly 
hopes, brutally murdered, pillaged, or ill-treated, 
at the very gates of the City of the Lord. A cry 
went forth, an appeal to warlike peoples, in the first 
bud of chivalry and romance. The Papacy responded 
to the call, and with chivalry led to the Crusades, 

These wars have been variously regarded by men 
according to the bias of their minds, or the prin- 
ciples they had determined to maintain ; and it has 
been too often the fashion to regard them with con- 
tempt. But, like chivalry, of which they were in 
part the consequence, they had a lofty and a moral 
influence on the world; and, though folly and extrava- 
gance may have dimmed their glory, we must remem- 
ber, that of such has, in all ages, been the staple of the 
history of mankind. Piety, devotion, and courage, 
were certainly among their results. It may too 
often have been a superstitious reverence, a blind 

* Smyth's Lectures. 
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devotion, and a courage bordering on ferocity, which 
manifested itself, in the Crusades; but it was still 
those virtues, however, shrouded, which form the 
character for good. The Crusades had their evils, and 
these were violence and superstition : ** but it is not 
the sentiments by which these heroes were impelled, 
that we can bear to censure, it is the excess to 
which they were carried ; it is the direction which 
they took; it is piety preposterously exercised; it 
is courage unlawfully employed ; the extravagances 
to which virtue and religion may be made subservient, 
— not virtue and religion." 

There were, however, other effects inferior, but 
not less beneficial, — effects which conduced to the 
cause of progress, to the advancement of commerce, 
and the development of art. The Crusades unlocked 
to Western Europe the rich stores of the East, which 
had been closed by the hireling Turk. They shook 
the power of the barons by destroying the monopoly 
of large domains ; they consolidated the power of the 
monarchs by the consequent union of fiefs ; they en- 
riched the commons by the division of the great 
estates. They consolidated the policy, and forced 
the co-operation of European nations. They gave 
renewed vigour and activity to the Italian towns; 
Trieste became the emporium of trade, which was 
eventually transferred to the North and West. The 
commerce of the Black Sea passed to the Genoese, 
and the ports of Egypt once more sent forth the pro- 
ductions of India and the East. 

With the consolidated policy of nations, or rather 
at a time somewhat anterior, a consistency of lan- 
guage had arisen. The confused jargon which had 
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grown up between the Koman world and the Gothic 
tribes, was acquiring a genius and a form. Two 
great divisions of a new language, a compound of the 
Latin and Teutonic, in the West extending from 
Portugal to Calabria, with an admixture of the 
Latin and Slavonic in the East of Europe, sprung 
up. Yet this language in its infancy was feeble and 
imperfect. From the ninth to the twelfth centuries 
it struggled into nervousness and form. Latin, which 
alone could convey ideas in a definite and compre- 
hensive shape, was the language of the Church and 
of the law, and even until late in the tenth century, 
of the songs of the soldiers. This period was perhaps 
that of the origin of the language of Europe.* 

To the Arabs, modern Europe owes the first bud 
of its poetic imagination and its visions of romance. 
The Arabians, who united all the advantages of the 
nations which they conquered, now ceased to be the 
destroyers of the arts and letters of the East, haviiig 
a language and a literature of their own. It was 
eight centuries before the literature of Greece was 

* In referring the birth of each language to the reign in -which 
each nation appears to have attained a stable character, the Romance 
languages will stand in the following order : — 

The Proyen9al, at the court of Bozon, King of A.D. a.d. 
Aries - - - - - - 877 877 

The Langue d'Oil, or d'Oui, or the Romance- Wal- 
lon, or French, at that of William Longue Epee, 
the son of Rollo, Duke of Normandy - - 917 943 

The Castilian, in the reign of Ferdinand the Great 1037 1065 
The Portuguese, under Henry, the Founder of the 

Monarchy ----- 1095 1112 

The Italian, under Roger I., King of Sicily - 1 129 1 1 54 
— Note in Roscoe's Translation of Sismondi's Literature of South of 
Europe, 
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formed. Eight centuries were necessary for the 
Roman world to produce its great waiters and 
poets. The same period elapsed from the formation 
of the Romance Proven5al of the South of France, 
until that nation had a literature of its own. It was 
barely more than one hundred and fifty years from 
the Hijra, when the Arabs had become a people 
advanced in letters, and the conservators of ancient 
philosophy, poetry, and art. 

It had occupied the Roman and the Goth each a 
period including the greater part of two hundred 
years, to complete the subjugation of Spain. In 
twenty years the Arab had subdued the peninsula, 
and advanced across the Pyrenees into the heart of 
France. Their influence on learning was no less 
rapid and remarkable than their arms. 

Ali, the nephew of the Prophet, and the fourth of 
the Khalifs, first extended his patronage and protec- 
tion to letters. Under Moawyah, in whom the 
Khalifat became hereditary, the Arab collected the 
science of the Greeks. But to Al Mahmoun, the son 
of Harun al Raschid, must be awarded the palm of 
having laid the foundation of their literary fame. 
Hundreds of camels laden with MSS. were to be seen 
continually arriving at his court. From Seville to 
Ispahan their literary treasures were quickly spread. 
Bagdad and Cufa with Bassora, Cairo, Fez and 
Morocco, Cordova, Granada and Valencia with Seville 
ere long heard the eloquence of the academy and the 
pulpit. Philosophy spread most rapidly to the West, 
especially that of Aristotle, whom the Arabs worship- 
ped as a god. The sciences were cultivated, the litera- 
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ture of Greece and Rome lived again in Arabian 
MSS.* Poetry, but only lyric and didactic, with 
love-songs inexhaustible, abounded, and rhyme, either 
immediate or alternate. These were the brilliant 
lights which were shed from the Arabian schools, from 
the ninth to the fourteenth centuries. 

The admixture of the Teutonic dialects of the Bar- 
barian invaders of Gaul, with the Latin of its ancient 
conquerors, produced the Romance language of 
France. This was of two kinds ; to the north of the 
Loire, the Romance Wallon, or langue cToui; and to 
the south, the Romance Proven9al, or langtie cCoc, 

Bordering on the Moorish kingdom of the West, 
the langue d'oc received a tinge from its Oriental 
neighbours. The Romance Provencal sprang sud- 
denly into life, and took the place of the abandoned 
Latin. Poets arose by the thousand, in a new lan- 
guage and a new literature which owed nothing to 
the ancient world. From the far West of Spain to 
Italy, their reputation had extended. Their songs 
became the models for the poetry of the South, as 
well as that of Germany and England. The trouba- 
dours were the fathers of modern poetry, yet their 
productions do not contain a single masterpiece of 
verse. It was the youth of versification, and like 
the youth of man, was wild in its licence and excess. 
Its imagery was not that of the wonders of art, but 
was drawn from the prodigality of nature. Its tones 
of love, and its respect for woman, was a result of its 
connection with chivalry. 

El Gai Saber^ the gay science, as the troubadours 
termed their art, was a compound of the Moorish 

♦ Ocklej's History of the Saiacena. 
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and the Christian languages and deeds. Of these 
poets there were two classes^ the Troubadours who 
recited the Canzo or love song, with the Sirventes^ or 
martial ballad; and the Trouvdres, who composed 
the FabUatLx, In addition to these were the Jong- 
leurs, who recited the productions of the others. 
Men and women of every rank sang these lyrical 
productions, and no monarch of the time thought it 
beneath him to indulge in this poetry of the trouba- 
dours, or join the tensons, their games in rhyme. 

The earliest and most distinguished of the trouba- 
dours whose works are known, was William, Count 
of Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine. Frederick of 
Barbarossa*,^ and Bichard I. of England, were no 

* This Emperor, who spoke almost all the languages of his time, 
met Raymond Berenger II., Count of Provence, at Turin, in 1154, 
and hestowed on him the investiture of his fiefs. The Count was 
accompanied by a great number of the poets of his nation, of whom 
almost all were amongst the principal nobility of his court. They 
delighted Frederick, by the richness of their imaginations, and the 
harmony of their verses, Frederick repaid their attentions by the 
following lines : — 

A Frenchman I '11 have for my Cavalier, 

And a Catalonian dame, 
A Genoese, for his honour clear, 

And a court of Castilian fiune. 
The Proven9al songs my ear to please, 

And the dances of Trevisan, 
I '11 have the grace of the Aragonese, 

And the pearl of Julian ; 
An Englishman's hands and face for me, 
And a youth I '11 have from Tuscany. 

These lines are given from an English version, quoted in 
Roscoe's Translation of Sismondi's Literature of the South of 
Europe. They serve to show, also, some national features of certain 
of the nations of Europe, in the Middle Age. 
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mean poets of the times. Frederick, king of Sicily, 
who died in 1326, was the last whose poems have 
been collected. 

The literature of Spain preceded, in its formation, 
that of the other nations of modem Europe. Its 
brilliancy, however, was not steady ; but, as Sismondi 
observes, "it revealed itself in sudden and fitful 
lights." Its influence was felt in France especially. In 
the seventeenth century the first French tragedy, the 
Cid of Comeille, imitated from the Spanish romance, 
became an object of general admiration. " Cela est 
beau comme le CiW," passed into a proverb. Rene 
le Sage, the romance writer, was a Spaniard in spirit 
and in action. The Spanish Cervantes became 
Catholic to Europe. 

Of the earliest specimen of the literature of the pe- 
ninsula, we have left to us the Romance of the Cid, 
a ** simple and faithful description of the manners" of 
the eleventh, although written in the following cen- 
tury. The original Chronicle of the Cid, is said to 
have been produced a few years after his death by 
two mussulmen (his pages), and written in the 
Arabic tongue. The Romances of the Cid, however, 
were produced more than a century after the first 
poem. This most ancient Epic in the modern 
languages, although a thoroughly Christian perform- 
ance, bears strong marks of a Moorish pen. It has 
been called the infancy of Spanish poetry ; but the 
manhood of its national spirit and heroism. It is a 
poem which glows with no common portion of the 
fire of the Iliad.* 

* Southey. Sismondi Macauiay. 
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Es Sayd (my Lord), hence Cid, as he was called 
by the five Moorish princes whom he conquered, was 
the son of D. Diego Laynez of Bivar, near Burgos, 
whose great ancestor. Lain Calvo, was the first 
judge of Castile. He was bom in the reign of 
Sancho of Navarre, who had married the heiress of 
Castile, and who united under his crown all the 
Christian states of the Peninsula. The Asturias, 
Navarre, and Aragon with Castile, were subject to 
the rule of Sancho, the common ancestor of the royal 
houses of Spain. D. Rodrigo Laynez, or Ruy Diaz, 
as the Cid is called by abbreviation, became the 
subject of Ferdinand of Castile, the son of Sancho, 
whose states were divided among his children: D. 
Garcia having Navarre ; D. Ferdinand, Castile ; and 
D. Ramirez, Aragon. Remarkable for his martial 
strength, prodigious valour, and constant coolness, he 
was created Campeador, a title most diflicult to 
translate.* His victories over the Moors under 
Ferdinand, his honour in the civil wars of Spain, 
his gentleness and chivalry to the foe, have endeared 
his name, and transmitted its radiant glory to his 
proud countrymen, whose most solemn^oath is ** Affe 
de Rodrigo," by the faith of Rodrigo, — the Campe- 
ador of Bivar. 

Three obelisks, bearing escutcheons and an inscrip- 
tion, point out the site of the dwelling in the village 
of Bivar where Ruy Diaz first saw light. The con- 
vent of San Pedro de Cardena still treasures his ashes 

* Although Campeador seems to imply head of the armj, the 

words convey, to a Spanish mind, a thrill of pride and a nohility of 

rank difficult to be understood, except in the mention of our own 

Field Marshal, Wellington. — Knight's Shilling Volume, Chronicle of 

iAe Cid. 
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with a pious care. Beside these rest the remains of 
his wife, whom he loved as dearly as his honour and 
cherished as his soul. An inscription on his tomb 
associates his name with that of our Arthur, and the 
Charlemagne of the French. Over the Cardena gate, 
his statue mounted on the figure of his favourite 
Babieca, the renowned steed of his wars, still repre* 
sents him treading under foot the paynim Moor. The 
armoury of Madrid claims to possess Colada*, and 
Tizon is an heir-loom in a noble family in Spain. 
These trusty swords he won from the Moors, and 
used against them in many a fight. The blades 
which represent them at the present day, may not be 
genuine ; but their fame will live with that of 

" Eling Arthur's sword, Excalibar, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake.** 

In England a mighty and important change had 
been brought about by the Norman Conquest. The 
Anglo-Saxons, a hardy and simple race, seemed to 
have been preparing as a stock on which a new 
nation was to be engrafted. Their institutions were 
free ; their people, in the main, contented. Yet 
their domestic policy was effete, their government 
politically weak. The Norman Conquest ended this 
disorder. It grafted another people on the original 
stock. It gave consistency and vigour to the go- 
vernment, and a loftier sentiment to the people. 
The immediate consequences were tyranny and 

* On one side of the blade of the sword, Colada, is inscribed the 
word Yes ; on the other, No. " Yes and No" was a soubriquet ap- 
plied to our laconic and lion-hearted Richard. Tizon has some in- 
scription, with a date. The genuineness of both swords is somewhat 
doubtfuL 

D 
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slavery ; the final result, an amalgamation of races, 
producing "a people inferior to none existing in 
the world," formed by the mixture of three branches 
of the great Teutonic family with each other and 
with the aboriginal Britons. " A copious and for- 
cible language " was also formed, by the infusion of 
the Norman French into the German, which be- 
came " the common property of the aristocracy and 
the people." 

At first two nations were seen dwelling upon the 
same soil : — the Anglo-Saxon, the conquered race, 
with the Normans, their conquerors; the first poor 
and enslaved, the last wealthy and powerful ; the 
one living in wretched cabins, despoiled of their pos- 
sessions; the other in spacious castles, revelling in 
splendour and the wealth of the despoiled. A Saxon 
priesthood and a Norman hierarchy. Two languages : 
the Saxon, harsh and bold, that of the conunon 
people ; the Norman, musical and ornate, that of the 
court and camp.* Two sets of laws : those of the 
good King Edward the Confessor and the pious 
Alfred, of the Saxons; and the harsh curfew and 
savage forest-laws of the Conqueror. The witten- 
agemot of the Saxon, the military parliament of the 
Norman. The feudal system remodelled, and heavy 
in its operation by reason of subinfeudation; but 
" creating a powerful landed interest, and laying the 
foundation of the system of government and policy 
which subsists at the present day." 

The Norman power predominated, and the witten- 
agemot was lost ; but the Saxon people and the Saxon 

* Macanlay's England. Thierry's Conquest of England by the 
NormajoB, 
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tongue remained in force. The memory of their 
laws was sweet; the clergy of their Church were 
true. ** The first protector whom the English found 
among the dominant caste, was Archbishop Anselm. 
. • • • It was a national as well as a religious feel- 
ing that drew great multitudes to the shrine of 
Becket." When Stephen Langton was absolving the 
usurper John from Church censures, he wrung from 
him the promise of a charter, — that writing ori* 
ginally granted by king Henry I., restoring the 
laws of Edward the Confessor ; which, speedily dis- 
regarded, nevertheless became the basis of Magna 
Charta. A representative government followed, in 
which much of the Saxon polity remained, and an 
amalgamation of races took place, in which the Saxon 
blood predominated. 

France had increased the power of her crown ; in 
fact, whatever feudalism lost, the monarchy every- 
where obtained. The assemblies, or States General, 
which had existed under Charlemagne, had been dis- 
regarded — almost abolished. In the beginning the 
power of the crown was less in France than in Eng- 
land ; an aristocracy overwhelmed it, and oppressed 
the people. In the end, the power of the French 
crown gained strength, but it disregarded the liberties 
of its subjects. In England, on the other hand, the 
monarchival and democratic powers struggled in uni- 
son from the first against feudalism and the aris- 
tocracy. 

Innocent III. had claimed for himself the right, 
not only to exercise all legislative rule, but that also 
of dispensing with the laws themselves. In what he 
termed the plenitude of his power, he sent l^^t^<& 
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into the South of France, to inquire into the reli^ous 
and political movements which had there arisen. 
The South of France had given birth to, or shielded 
in its mountains, those who, with much error, had 
kept themselves free from Papal influence and from a 
portion of the superstition which had grown upon 
the Church. In his attack on these people, the 
Albigenses, Innocent III. introduced the Inquisition, 
suppressed the insurrections, and cemented the con- 
nection between France and the Papal power. Spain 
was, however, the great scene of its atrocities, which 
were directed principally against the Moors* 

The house of Suabia or Hohenstaufen arose, pro- 
ducing a balance of power between the monarchs and 
aristocracy in Germany, and giving an entire inde- 
pendence to the Northern cities of Italy ; whilst it 
also led to the formation of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. From Germany to Italy passed the contests 
of the Guelfs and the Ghibelins. In Italy it became 
no longer a struggle of families, but of factions ; the 
first that of the Papal, the last that of the Imperial 
power. 

Venice and Genoa, enriched by the Crusades, with 
Saxony, which had grown into importance during 
three centuries, by the mines discovered in her neigh- 
bourhood, were assuming an imposing position. The 
peace of Constance, in 1183, when the leagued cities 
gained a victory over the Emperor, having established 
the liberties and independence of the Italian repub- 
lics, gave a further impetus to trade. This more- 
over was quickly followed by the Hanse League of 
Germany and the Confederation of the Rhine. 

The municipal origin of Italy had transmitted far 
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into tte Middle Age the impress of Its early institu- 
tions. The manners of the Italians were civil, but 
they were not chivalrous ; the spirit of the Italians 
was a commercial spirit, it was not that of knightly 
enterprise. They lived by, rather than in the Cru- 
sades. Continual feuds amongst their republics 
tended to an emancipation of their slaves, in order 
that these might bear arms. The feudal lords, also, 
soon found it necessary, to better the condition of 
their serfs, or emancipate them altogether. Louis X. 
of France deemed it a paradox that the land of the 
Frank, or freeman, should hold slaves ; and passed 
an edict that in his own possessions, " the fact should 
correspond with the name." He invited his nobles 
to follow his example ; but with them it was unfor- 
tunately a matter of finance, and extended only to 
those who were able to purchase their manumission. 
The depopulation of the Northern and Eastern parts 
of Germany, by the emigration and destruction of 
life in the Crusades, also promoted the progress of 
emancipation ; for it caused the cities of Germany to 
welcome with open arms all who fled within their 
walls from slavery. 

The family of Hapsburg, under Kudolph, began 
the royal house of Austria, and gave a new system of 
external and internal policy to Germany. Rudolph 
repressed the rebellion which had torn the nation, and 
gave to the towns charters for their protection and 
advancement. 

In Italy the insurrection known as the Sicilian 
Vespers*, separated her from the French dominion. 

* The famous massacre of the Sicilian Vespers long formed ^ 

J> 3 
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Peter, the third king of Aragon, took possession of 
the territory which afterwards remained the inherit- 
ance of one branch of the royal family of Aragon. 
The kingdom of Naples was all that remained to the 
house of Anjou : from Sicily the dominion and 
name of the French had been utterly blotted out. 

In Russia the line of Ruric, grown feeble by 
the contentions of rival sovereigns and by Polish and 
Hungarian incursions, tottered under a fearful inva- 
sion from the East. The Mongols and Tatars*, 
from the north of the Caspian, swept over Georgia 
and Circassia. Moskow was enveloped in flames, 
and Russia fell in slavery for two hundred years. 
Subject to the Khan of Kaptchak and the Royal or 
Golden Horde, Russia, nevertheless, maintained one 
town in independence. Novgorod the Great, ori- 
ginally the capital established by Ruric, had become 
an independent republic, and then united itself with 
the Hanseatic towns. Resisting the Tatars, it rose 
to a high celebrity in this period, and carried on a 

myth, in so far as the name is concerned. Au insult to a Sicilian 
woman, during the hour of vespers, produced a quarrel, the quarrel 
led to an insurrection. All the French, with the exception of one 
family, were murdered. This 'family had conciliated all hearts by 
the virtues of its master ; it was sent in safety from the island. 
The insurrection spread to all the Sicilian cities, and took place 
at Messina, thirty days after its beginning at Palermo. ** It is 
therefore, not true, that this massacre of the French happened at 
the same hour, and at the sound of the Vesper bells, in aU parts of 
the island.*' — Koch, View of the Revolutions of Europe. 

* It was the Chinese who first called these people Tata, or 
Ta-dse; a name which they apply indiscriminately to all their 
neighbours. A pun, perpetrated by Saint Louis of France, on the 
words Tatar and Tartarus^ gave the most common form of spell- 
ing, namely, Tartar. 
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trade which extended from Ireland to the confines of 
China. " Who can resist God and the great Nov- 
gorod?" became a proverb of the North. Whilst the 
Genoese had formed the settlement of Kafia, in the 
Crimea, through which they obtained even the com- 
modities of India, which, from the disturbed state of 
Asia, could no longer pass by the accustomed route. 

Into Poland the Tatars passed, burning Cracow 
with Breslau in Silesia, winning the battle of Lig- 
nitz, from whence they carried, as a trophy, nine 
sackfuls of the ears of the enemy. Hungary next 
fell beneath their fury. The churches were burned 
or razed to the ground, the cities and country laid 
desolate and waste. From Hungary they advanced 
into Germany with fire and swofd; and having in- 
vaded with destruction some portions of the country, 
they retired to the confines of the Volga. Such 
were the conquests of the Mongols, the subjects of 
Jangez Khan, or Temuchin, who had, in his own 
person, subjugated the north of China and all Tatary, 
who had invaded Turkistan, capturing Bokhara and 
Samarcand, who had destroyed Balkh and Ghizni, 
and, failing in the conquest of India, retraced hia 
steps through Persia, mustered his troops at Kara- 
kum, and, setting forward for the conquest of China, 
died in the attempt. 

In Persia, Tatary, and China the Mongols were 
supreme; they destroyed the Khalifat at Bagdad, 
and established, under Kublai Khan, a dynasty in 
China. He adopted the religion and manners of the 
Chinese, and built Pekin, which he made his capital. 

The Eastern Empire arose for a while again, under 
the vigorous and virtuous administration of the Com- 

D 4 
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neni. They carried their arms with success into Italy, 
and formed the design, but without avail, of recon- 
quering the long-lost Western Empire. But internal 
divisions again convulsed Constantinople. The Cru- 
saders, called in to the support of one party in the 
state, besieged Constantinople, and divided the pro- 
vinces among themselves. A Latin Empire was 
formed, torn, however, by wars with the Bulgarians 
and Greeks; whilst in the Asiatic portion of the 
Empire two Greele kingdoms, Nice and Trebisond, 
arose, with numerous small principalities. 

The Seljukian Turks had established, within the 
Byzantine Empire, the kingdom of Roum, or Rome, 
which extended from the Euphrates to Constanti- 
nople, and from the confines of Syria to the Black Sea. 
This was " the most deplorable loss which the Church 
and the Empire had sustained." But the most im- 
portant of all their conquests was that of Jerusalem, 
in 1076. This made Syria the theatre of nations, 
and gave birth to the Crusades. Here, again, were 
the Cross and the Crescent arrayed against each 
other, with varied success, for a period of more than 
a century and a half. Here was exhibited the chi- 
valry of Europe, under Coeur de Lion, Philip, and 
Barbarossa, or Red Beard, against Salah ad din, the 
renowned Saladin, that knightly hero of the East, 
and his warlike hosts. Victory attended the Chris- 
tian arms, and an honourable peace with Saladin 
secured to the Christian pilgrims a safe passage to 
Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre. 

In Egypt the Mamelukes, originally Turkish 
slaves, whom the successor of Saladin had instructed 
in arms and formed into a body-guard, had become 
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powerful. Following the example of their fore- 
fathers, they seized the government, put to death 
the sultan, and established their rule in Egypt. 
They defeated the Mongols in Asia, invested Da- 
mascus and Aleppo, took Antioch and eventually 
Acre, in 1291, and thus ended the Christian king- 
dom of Jerusalem. 

The name of Turk which, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, had become a by-word and a 
reproach among the nations, and had been applied by 
the Persians to all people less favoured than them- 
selves, ceased with the Seljukian monarchy. Born 
of the Oguzian tribe, one of the noblest of those of 
the Scythian hordes, Otman or Othman, in 1281, 
established himself in the north of Asia Minor, as 
the chief of 400 families. Rejecting the appellation 
of Turk, which he ordained should be limited to the 
peasants, he directed that his immediate followers 
should bear his name as Othmans or Ottomans, and 
laid the foundation of a new empire. 

Literature and science, which had hitherto existed 
chiefly in Arabian schools, had now put forth strong 
shoots in Christendom. Paris and Oxford, Padua, 
Naples, Cambridge, Toulouse, Salamanca, and Lisbon, 
, became, each in its turn, a resort for the Theologian 
and the Scholar. Aristotle still gave the turn to 
thought and reasoning. The teaching of the Civil 
Law, and the revival of the Code and Institutes of 
Justinian, spread from Bologna through the other uni- 
versities. Archbishop Langton and Bishop Grostete 
were famous in the schools of the learned ; the latter, 
also, for his protest against the usurpaUon^ oi ^Oiiaa* 

D 5 
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Roger Bacon shone at Oxford, a philosopher the most 
learned of his time. Mathew Paris, De Joinville, 
and Elmakin, were historians in English, French, 
and Arabic ; Kubruquis and Marco Polo wrote their 
travels among the Mongols and in China*; Cimabue, 
the father of modern painting, and Giotto, were the 
Michael Angelo and Kaffaello of the times, f The 
troubadours in France, the minstrels in England, and 
the minnesingers in Germany, with Thomas the 
Rhymer in Scotland, carried on poetry in the infancy 
of its charms. 

♦ Marco Polo was received in Pekin, at the Court of Kublai Khan, 
f Lanzi's History of Painting. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE FIFTH PERIOD. 

The history of the Papacy, says Koch, was in the 
Middle Ages the history of the world. It was an 
empire as necessary to the progress of modern 
Europe as was that of Charlemagne. It answered 
its purpose, and it fell. It read to after times the 
lesson, that absolute power may scarcely be trusted 
in the hands of man. It exhibited the will of God, 
working by instruments which human understanding 
cannot appreciate, evolving good from that which 
the natural tendencies of man had strained to evil. 

The Church and the Papacy, in the Middle Ages, 
must be regarded separately and under different 
aspects. The latter was an usurpation which held 
in thrall the first. A Koman hierarchy had made 
themselves the irresponsible masters of the world ; 
the Church was hidden, over-shadowed by the trap- 
pings of the Papal throne. To the outward and 
visible form of the Church, this tyranny may have 
been as necessary as it was to the secular power. 
But in proportion as the pretensions of the Popes 
advanced, the voice of the Church grew louder and 
more resolute. It was no wild cry of schism and 
heretical denunciations. It was the pantings for a 
reformation felt within the Church vt^^l?^ ^V^sJcl 

B 6 
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disturbed the Papal chair. Sad it was that such a 
movement should have been resisted by those who 
should have sought to promote it ; and that an effect 
which might have been produced with calmness and 
piety, should have been left for mad fanaticism and 
popular violence. 

Like all empires and all temporal dominion, the 
epoch of the greatest splendour of the Papal power 
marked the commencement of the aera of its decay. 
It left another humiliating lesson to the world, of the 
futility of all human greatness. It told again the 
oft repeated tale that periods of civilisation work in 
circles whose diameters are unequal, and whose 
centres are not coincident. 

In the hands of Boniface VII. the authority of 
the keys had assumed a more worldly form. It was 
the power of the sword. To Saint Peter and his 
successors, it was alleged, those emblems of spiritual 
and temporal rule had been bequeathed. The latter 
was in itself nothing, save as it was used in the 
service of the Church, at the behest of the Pope. 
He to whom was entrusted the spiritual sword, was 
held responsible to God alone. Finally, said Boni- 
face, " it is absolutely indispensable to salvation that 
every human creature be subject to the Pope of 
Kome."* 

A power so complete and so tempting to ambitious 
men soon became the source of contentions and rival 
claims. Clement IV., Bishop of Bordeaux, was 
crowned at Lyons instead of Rome, and out of com- 
pliment to his sovereign Philip V. of France, trans- 

♦ Koch. 
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ferred the seat of the Papal power from Borne to 
Avignon. The successors of Clement continued 
their court there until 1367, when it was again re- 
moved by Gregory XL, and established once more in. 
Home, The Italians, jealous of this Babylonish 
captivity, as they were pleased to call it, had 
rendered but an imperfect obedience to the cardinal 
legates of the Pope. The factions of the Guelfs 
and Ghibelins in the families of the Ursini and the 
Colonna, had caused tumult, disorder, violence, and 
robbery in Rome. An eloquent mob leader, Rienzi, 
styling himself the last of the Tribunes, whose 
audacity was only equalled by his ambition, had con* 
vulsed the people with specious promises of liberty, 
fulfilled only by a despotic insolence which re- 
duced him to his original obscurity. A contest with 
Louis of Bavaria, to establish temporal power over 
the Empire, had ended in the setting up of a rival 
pope. These things had weakened the Papal power 
and consigned it to contempt ; whilst Italy was ripe 
for revolt, for faction, or for schism, whenever a 
leader might arise. 

On the death of Gregory XI. it began. The 
Italian cardinals elected a pope from their own 
countrymen, who took the title of Urban VL, and 
fixed his court at Rome. The French chose 
Cardinal Robert, of Geneva, who, as Clement VII., 
placed his capital at Avignon. The contest between 
these popes necessarily struck a deadly blow at the 
authority of each, whilst, ere long, the monstrous 
absurdity of three popes at once, hurling their 
anathemas at each other, and at all the wotld, ^^acs^ 
their own partisans, formed a miseiaYA^ ^i!tiT\iVC\Qr£v q1 
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the wreck of power amid a storm of its own crea- 
tion. 

A re-actionary movement was at work. Wiclif^ 
the father of English reformers, had published a trans^ 
lation of the Scriptores, which he appealed to as the 
sole rule of faith. Denying the supremacy of the 
Pope, and his temporal power altogether, con- 
demning superstitious observances, rejecting the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and purgatory, and 
many of the errors which had crept into the Church, 
he was hidled as the *^ Morning Star of the Keforma- 
tion.'* With the good seed which he had sown tares 
also grew up, and LoUardy in England, with excesses 
in Germany, marred the work he had so propitiously 
begun. From England it spread to Bohemia, and 
was there received by John Huss, who with his 
friend Jerome of Prague, suffered a martyrdom, 
which we must admire, whilst their errors are de- 
plored. A crusade against their followers, who were 
called the Hussites, was proclaimed, whilst the per- 
secuted sect formed an army under Zisca, a man of 
extraordinary talents. But a schism had arisen 
amongst the Hussites, disunion and misfortune fol- 
lowed, and the fall of their leader gave a death blow 
to their hopes. 

The Council of Constance (1414), which had 
condemned John Huss, was the second great council 
that met for the reformation of the Church. It de- 
clared the superiority of oecumenical councils over 
the powers of the Pope. It was followed, in 1437, 
by the Council of Basle, which, abolishing many 
.--*■«», declared the liberty of the Church. Others, 

' ^i Pisa and Sienna, voted iox ^ g^^uetsl x^^otia- 
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ation^ and promoted a degree of energy and determi* 
nation, to restrain the abuses of the past. But the 
throne of the Csesars was again sunk in infamy — in 
a state, of degradation no less fearful than the first. 
The profligacy of Alexander and of Csesar (Borgia), 
his son, has no parallel in history. Having passed 
a life of infamy, of treachery, and yice the most re- 
volting, the father closed it by a mistake. A 
poisoned cup, prepared for nine newly elected car- 
dinals whose wealth had been marked for a spoil, 
was tasted in accident both by father and son. The 
former fell a victim to his own viUany ; the other 
recovered, but at a later period to be torn in pieces 
by an infuriated mob. 

It would be an error, however, common enough in 
a superficial view of history, to suppose that all the 
popes were monsters and all the priests of the Papal 
Church either knaves or ignorant boors.* The great 
crimes of history necessarily stand out in relief, as 
do its great virtues, whilst the under current of 
good is unperceived. A register of passing events in 
the present time, would present a similar picture to 
the eye ; and men who have been unmoved at the 
time by incidents which have occurred around them, 
will start with horror and surprise from a record 

* The hierarchy opposed the progress of despotism in Europe, pre- 
served the elements of civilisation, and upheld, in the recollection of 
men, what is so easily effaced — the ties which bind earth to heaven. 
Those ignorant men, as we affect to call them, have settled almost all 
the countries of Europe. The fruits of that time are the formation 
of the Third Estate, whence dates the true existence of nations and 
the establishment of cities, wherein social life and true liberty were 
developed. — ^Beck, on the Middle Ages, 
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which in the retrospect seems little more than {^ 
catalogue of crimes. 

Italy began its history in the modern world with 
a series of republics, the iSrst of which was Ainalfi« 
This city is said to have given to Western Europe 
the mariner's compass, the Pandects, and a maritime 
code, which was observed on the ocean generally, as 
was that of Rhodes in former times, and of Oleron 
afterwards. The story of the fiitst two appears to 
have been a myth ; but that of the last is entitled to 
credit. These republics played their part in the 
history of the country, gaining great wealth and a 
high importance during the Crusades. The internal 
feuds and violence of the people produced disunion, 
and with disunion of course came weakness. The 
punishment of criminals became the grand object of 
government, for the multiplicity of municipalities fa- 
voured the escape of offenders. Hence the power 
of the magistrates was increased to an enormous ex- 
tent, and offered temptations to the designs of the 
unprincipled and ambitious. The political factions of 
the Guelfs and Ghibelins contributed their share 
to the disorder, and augmented feuds which had long 
existed between the nobles and the people. In pro- 
portion as the aristocracy assumed to itself the art of 
warfare, and the people applied themselves to com- 
merce and manufacture, they became subject to 
tyranny and exaction. To defend themselves, the 
people raised mercenary troops from emigrants and 
exiles. These were formed into bands or companies, 
known as Condottieri, who eventually possessed 
themselves of the power over those whom they jtvere 
hired to protect 
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In Milan the spirit of democracy was carried to its 
fullest extent. The people assumed to themselves 
everything in power, the nobles were excluded 
altogether from civil offices. It is probable that 
the hilly nature of the country promoted this pre- 
dominance of democracy; and that such a position 
proved a formidable barrier and a natural fortification 
against the heavy cavalry of the nobles, which con- 
stituted the strength of armies at this time.* 

Venice, the chief of these republics, was the Queen 
of the Adriatic, and the most important city of the 
Middle Age. The islands surrounded by her lagunesj 
populated with those who had fled from the terrors 
of the destroying Attila, found in aftertimes in these 
lagunes the same natural fortification which Florence 
had derived from her hills. Her nobles were con- 
sequently moderate in their demands — her people 
undisturbed and safe from encroachment. But ex- 
ternal troubles, attacks from the Lombards and the 
Slaves, raised the necessity of a ruling power in a 
duke or doge. The nobles quickly substituted their 
own authority for this paradoxical combination, and 
an aristocratic, or rather an oligarchic government 
was formed. 

But, says Hallam, the political history of Italy 
presents a labyrinth of petty facts, so obscure and of 
so little importance as not to arrest the attention, 
so intricate and incapable of classification as to leave 
only confusion in the memory. The families of the 
Medici in Florence and the Yisconti in Milan assumed 

* In the fifteenth centory armour had become so heavy, that a 
horseman when he had fallen to the ground was unable to gain 
his feet 
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an important position in this conflict of small in- 
terests. The founder of the first family was Cosmo 
de Medici, who inherited from his father, Giovanni, 
a fortune of immense wealth acquired in trade. Op- 
posed to republics and democratic licence under the 
name of liberty, Cosmo was banished, but was re- 
membered with pride for his unblemished int^rity, 
his munificence, his elegance and taste as the patron 
of the arts. He was recalled from Venice, whither 
he had passively retired. The dominant family was 
expelled, the faction overthrown, and the name and 
power of the De Medici triumphed. For nearly a 
century the affairs of Italy were administered by the 
Medici with wisdom and justice, who restrained the 
ambition of Venice and consolidated the interests of 
the other states. Lorenzo de Medici, in 1480, aban- 
doning trade, became a landed proprietor, and was 
sought as a mediator by the various parties in Italy. 
The liberty established by Cosmo at Florence and 
the power of Lorenzo — a tacit influence on his part, 
with a voluntary acquiescence on the part of the 
people* — were long remembered. The arms of the 
Medici, six golden balls, said to be the impres^on 
left upon the shield of an ancestor by a Saracen who 
wielded a mace with six iron globes, were pointed to 
with a pride of nobility by their partisans, and 
scoffed at by their enemies, as the gilded pills of the 
apothecary, from whom the Medici derived their 
name. 

Of the factious aristocracy of commerce and wealth 
which tore and distracted the republics of Italy, the 
Visconti of Milan exceeded all in their atrocities. 

♦ Hoscoe's LV£e oi "Loxwixo ^<fe ^^^^ca. 
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The Guelfs and the Ghibelins shifted to every point 
of party where self-interest was concerned. Without 
union^ without strength, the republics of Italy were 
overrun by Charles VIIL of France in 1494, who 
bequeathed to them sixty-five years of warfare and 
distress. 

But Italy, and Venice more especially, had played 
an important part. The Queen of the Adriatic was 
the emporium of the world. The discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope at the close of this period, 
changed the course of commerce. Italy fell back 
from the vanguard of civilisation, and from the 
respect of the nations of the world, to be admired in 
her ruins of art, and remembered in the songs of the 
poets of later times, who have been inspired by the 
beauty of her skies, and who have dreamed in the 
soft repose of her fair lagunes. 

Germany, distracted by civil broils in the begin- 
ning of this period — struggling with the Papal 
power, which, in 1324, declared the throne vacant, 
and excommunicated the new Emperor — was a scene 
of confusion and distress. The Empire, which was 
offered to King Edward IIL of England, but de- 
clined by him, gained strength under the House 
of Hapsburg in 1438, by the union of Bohemia and 
Hungary within its bounds. At the close of this 
period Germany acquired vigour of government, as 
a federative empire composed of many states. It 
became prominent in the movements which led to 
the Keformation, and gave to the world that art 
which, more than all others, has disseminated truth, 
knowledge, and advancement, and which still remains 
an engine of gigantic power, either for ga^d. ot ^* 
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This Empire, which included the modem Switzerland 
in its name^ had also grown into importance in its 
towns, by the seeds of commerce which had been 
scattered far and wide. The House of Hapsburg, 
in the thirteenth century, obtaining a great ascend- 
ancy over these towns, oppressed them with exac- 
tions and tribute. Driven to revolt, a general in- 
surrection broke out in 1308, and an independence 
was declared, but a nominal submission retdned. 
In 1315, a tribe in the valley of Schwitz revolted 
from its allegiance to Duke Leopold of Austria. 
With an army of 20,000 men, the flower of the 
Austrian army, Duke Leopold marched upon them. 
Some 1300 men, of whom 600 belonged to Schwitz, 
400 to Uri, and 300 to Underwalden, arraying them- 
selves under the veteran Kudolph Reding, posted 
themselves in a defile bounded on one side by Lake 
Egeri, on the other by a mountain. Armed with 
their native weapons, the rocks and stones of their 
mountains, and a staff, or alpenstock, mounted with 
a keen blade, they stood prepared to defend to the 
death their liberties and native valleys. The heavy- 
armed cavalry of Austria, with all the courage and 
chivalry of the Middle Age, were no match for these 
hardy mountaineers. The ponderous lance and 
casque, the tower of plate armour, gorgeous and 
imposing in its appearance, of the Austrian cavalry, 
could not withstand the attack of the light-armed 
and active mountaineer. Impeded by the rocky 
country, assailed by the Swiss, overwhelmed by the 
weight of their own arms, the flower of Austrian 
chivalry were defeated, routed, or left dead upon 
the field. 
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This battle was to modem warfare what Tours 
and Roncesvalles are said to have been to that of 
the Middle Age. The light horse of the Arabs had 
in these contests shown the necessity of cavalry. 
The heavy cavalry of the Middle Age had at Mor- 
garten, and afterwards In 1386, at Sempach, exhibited 
the helplessness of such troops against infantry, even 
when self-taught and undisciplined. From this event 
may be dated the rise of infantry, which shortly 
after became general, and to this day constitutes the 
8trens:th of armies in modern warfare. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century the 
struggles under Rudolph Reding at Morgarten *, and 
with Arnold of Winkelriedf at Sempach, produced 
their fruits. Leopold of Austria was killed, his 
armies defeated, and Switzerland became a free 
republic, famous for its troops, which were courted 
by, and became the mercenaries of the rival princes 
of Europe. 

France still under the Capetians, in Philip IV.5 
had convoked the States General, or representatives 



* In 1768, five hundred years later, the brave Aloys Reding, 
a descendant of Rudolph, led his countrymen to the field. The 
French troops, against whom they were this time opposed, were 
as four to one. The name of Aloys Reding is still seen on a 
monument near Lake Thun, with a simple inscription, held sacred 
by the Swiss. The late poet, Wordsworth, has rendered it dear to 
English ears, in lines breathing all the freshness, freedom, and sim- 
plicity of the cause they commemorate. 

f This hero, seeing that his friends could not force a way 
through a forest of dismounted lances, called upon God and his 
countrymen to protect his family, and rushing upon the foe, grasped 
in his arms as many spears as he could reach, and burying them 
in his body, thus opened a passage for the Swiss. 
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of the people. Supported by the Papal Court at 
Avignon, her influence was great. 

In Charles lY. the male line of the Capetians closedi 
and the crown passed from thence to the House of 
Valois, in the person of Philip VI., a descendant 
of Charles of Valois, brother to Philip IV. The 
daughter of Philip IV. had married Edward II. 
King of England. Of this marriage was bom Ed- 
ward III. The Salic law, excluding females from the 
throne, had proved a barrier to the descent of the 
crown in the line of the English kings, which would 
otherwise have taken place. Nevertheless, a claim 
was set up by the English Edward which laid the 
foundation of a series of wars of 120 years' duration. 
In these the navy of England established its supe- 
riority at Helvoet Sluys, the first naval engagement 
which had taken place between the two nations. 

The histories of England and of France were for 
a while alike and intermingled. Both were torn by 
factions. Both in the end consolidated their power, 
and took their rank as formidable and leading 
nations in the theatre of modern Europe. 

The period of the struggle for the French crown has 
been termed the Heroic Age of England. The English 
properly so called, that admixture of Kelt and Goth, 
of Briton, of Saxon, of Dane, and Norman, had 
formed a new and singular people, whose energy and 
bravery stood unequalled in the world. The great- 
est victories of the Middle Ages were gained at this 
time, against the greatest odds, by English troops. 
" Victories, indeed, of which a nation may justly be 
proud ; for they are to be attributed to the moral 
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superiority of the victors, a superiority which was 
most striking in the lowest ranks." 

England, no longer little better than a province of 
France under Norman rulers, now made France for 
a while a province of England. 

Cre9i, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the courteous 
Black Prince, the unsullied John, the accomplished 
Derby, the generous Du GuescHn, the invincible 
Chandos, the adventurous Hawk wood *, the high- 
souled Wiclif, and the sarcastic Chaucer, form a 
galaxy of names the glory of that, the boast of any 
age. It was this period which produced in England 
**the fair chapels of New College and of Saint 
George, the nave of Winchester and the choir of 
York, the spire of Salisbury and majestic towers of 
Lincoln." f It saw the institution of an order J 
which has rewarded many a life spent in the interests 
of its country. It saw the growth of constitutional 
rights and civil liberty with n^ianufacture §, com- 
merce, and wealth. It saw an English king on the 
throne of Paris, but it witnessed the loss of all the 
French possessions to the English except Calais, 
which at a later date was said to be engraven on a 
woman's heart. || 



* Sir John Hawkwood is said to have been the son of a tanner, 
at Sible Hedingham, in Essex. Apprenticed to a tailor in London, 
he was pressed into the wars of Edward, the Black Prince, and by 
him promoted to command. His fame is rather that of a foreign 
adyenturer than an English knight He took the command of one 
of the roaming bands which were common in Italy and the Continent, 
and he was distinguished for his great military skill. 

t Macaulay. % The Order of the Garter, by Edward IIL 

§ Wool and worsted work. || Queen Mary. 
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The long reign of Henry VI. divides into two 
periods : the first of thirty years, occupied in the 
war which drove the English from France, and com- 
pelled them to abandon an unjust claim ; the last a 
civil war, which took from the Lancastrian kings de 
factOy the crown, to place it upon the heads of those 
kings dejure^ in the line of York. 

Another twenty years and the Koses were united. 
The house of Tudor held the throne. The nobility, 
shattered by the late wars, crowded around the 
monarch, seeking places of distinction in the court, 
the capital, and the standing armies which arose. 

The use of gunpowder, which rendered castle 
walls of comparatively little avail ; the rise of 
Standing armies; Permanent taxes; the discovery 
of the New World and its treasures — all these 
changes contributed to weaken the aristocracy in 
all nations of Europe, and to augment the Kegal 
power. 

Denmark and Sweden, by the union of Calmar, 
assumed a vigorous and consolidated government, 
and wheeled into the rank of modern nations. 

Poland, under the House of Jaghellon, became 
great ; but, unlike the countries of the West, her 
nobles triumphed over the monarch, the peasants 
were reduced to slavery, and the seeds of her future 
downfal were sown. 

Turning towards Asia for a while, the Turks and 
the Mongols were again to be seen in motion. The 
Ottoman Turks under Bayezeed Yilderim {the Light* 
ning) entered Europe, investing Constantinople by 
sea and land, but without success. 
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The Janizaries (or new troops), corresponding 
xyith the Turkish bodj-guard of the Mohammedans 
both in their institution and power, had become the 
terror, but as yet not the conquerors, of the Greeks. 
• But an enemy who paralysed for a while the eflforts 
of the Turks, appeared to the south of Samarkand. 
Timur Beg (the iron prince), more commonly 
known as Tamerlane, sought the subjugation and 
coveted the sceptre of the world. Through the 
rich and fertile valleys of Shiraz and Ispahan ; 
through the woody land of Georgia, — a region en- 
riched with the fairest productions of the earth, and 
with the choicest specimens of human symmetry and 
beauty ; through Tdtary, with its barren mountains 
and desert plains ; over the vast steppes of Kussia, 
varied with every climate and degree of soil ; into 
India, rich with barbaric pearls and gold, and fruits 
of most luscious growth; in Syria, with its snow- 
clad mountains, with valleys and plains luxuriant in 
pasturage ; had swarmed the victorious and resistless 
armies of the Mongol chief. Across the northern 
mountains of Hindiistan had they passed, descending 
the sides of these perpendicular walls by ropes where 
Nature had denied a footing. Delhi was laid in 
ashes, and all India was threatened with subjugation. 
Tamerlane retired, however, to meet those who had 
revolted in the West, under Bajazet, and who 
had scorned what they termed "the arrows of the 
flying^ Tatars," when opposed to the scimitar and 
battle-axe of the janizary. 

From morn to night of a fearful July day, the last 
battle of these monarchs endured. But the power of 
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the lightning had fled. The genius of Bajazet 
Yilderim sank before a stronger ascendant; his 
troops failed him at the critical moment on every 
side. Timur, or Tamerlane, had immortalised his 
fame, expressing his gratitude to God hj his cle- 
mency to man*; but his glory seems to have been 
marred by severities alleged to have been committed 
on his captive focf 

On the death of Tamerlane, his empire was be- 
queathed to his grandson ; but it was immediately 
disturbed by the troops enrolled under the banners of 
the black and white stripes of the Turkmans, who 
extended themselves over the whole of Persia. The 
line of Timur soon yielded to that of the Khan of the 
Usbeks, a family in Bokara^ which, being expelled from. 
T4tary, in the person of Sultan Baber foimded a 
dynasty which was weakened by the fall of Aurung- 
zebe the Great Mogul, in 1707, and only terminated 
in the defeat of the Mahrattas in the beginning of 
the present century. 

In 1453, the doom of the Soman Empire was 
sealed; the anhihilation of her greatness was com- 
pleted. Constantinople, which had three times 
driven back the foe, while Kome had been sacked 
and over-run at many a time, now sank for ever as 
the capital of the East. For fifty days the artillery 
of the Ottomans, of gigantic power and calibre, 
belched destruction against the devoted city. '* There 
is no God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet,'^ 

* Gibbon. 

t The story of the iron cage wherein he confined his prisooen, 
seems to be fabulous. Bat his fayotirite trophies of hmnanj heads, 
in Hindustan, mark a Tatar's ferocity. 
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was the shout which^ for the fourth time^ shook the 
walls of Constantinople. There over the body of 
the latest Csesar, and the last Constantine, who fell 
sword in hand in a Turkish breach of the city of his 
name, the victorious Mohammed II. poured in his 
Ottoman troops. Six hours served to clear the city 
of its inhabitants ; whilst the shining cross of Holy 
Wisdom* on the Christian Church fell down, to be 
replaced by the glittering crescent of the mosque of 
Islam. The last empire of the old world had set in 
barbarism. 

To the West, and eventually even to the far West 
unknown to the olden time, we must look for a com- 
pensation of thb triumph of Mohammedanism in 
Eastern Europe. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, Granada 
alone in Spain remained the kingdom of the Moors. 
In this territory, where they had concentrated their 
government, they seemed to have condensed their 
art. The Cresent city rising from the banks of the 
Xenil in a succession of terraces, profuse with turrets 
and gilded cupolas, looking down upon a forest scene, 
the Alhambra towering over these, yet overtopped by 
the Sierra with its peaks of snow, b a picture whose 
delineation would require a master hand. 

To the distant traveller the square block of build- 
ings, shapeless and not relieved by turret, tower, or 
spire, which marks this palace and fortress of the 
Moorish Ungs, presents an unsightly mass. On 
a nearer approach to the regular buildings of which 
it is composed, the walls be-daubed with gravel, 

* Saint Sophia. 
E 2 
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Stones^ and plaster, do not gratify the expectation 
nor relieve the eye. But when once within the gigan- 
tic horse-shoe arch of its gates, it is no dream of 
an excited imagination to speak in terms more suited 
to romance. 

The court of the twelve lions, tinkling with cool 
fountains and radiant with white marble ; the hall of 
the Abencerrages, alive with distant and subdued 
sounds of water; the golden saloon, with vaulted 
ceiling of cedar dimly gleaming from its height in 
gold and xhe most brilliant colours ; the gate of the 
sanctuary; the alabaster basins; the white marble 
columns ; the stone work tracery, light and delicate 
as lace; the superb gilding, the rich mosaics, the 
gorgeous arabesques, in colours which have pre- 
served their freshness for 500 years; the halls, 
the grottoes, and the baths; the bubbling foun- 
tains, the tinkling jets, the sparkling fish of gold 
and silver hue ; the groves and bowers of roses, 
citrons, oranges, myrtles, and fragrant plants and 
flowers ; the varied and tinted lights ; the memories 
of a former time, which there crowd upon the brain ; 
seem rather the dreamings of an ardent mind, a 
romance of old, than a tale of sober truth told in 
these modern days. Every hut, every comer even 
of the town below, teems with some memorials of a 
mighty race. 

But the day of the Western Empire of the succes- 
sors of the prophet had come. Divisions and schisms 
had long distracted them. In proportion as these 
weakened the Moorish power the Christians r^ained 
their strength. The union of Aragon and Castile by 
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the marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella had consoli- 
dated the Christian monarchy of Spain. It was not, 
however, without a struggle, but in a fearful conflict 
of some ten years, that King Boabdil of the Moors 
surrendered before an army of 40,000 infantry^ 
and 10,000 cavalry, the very flower of Spain, under 
the renowned Gonzala de Cordova. 

The Moors driven from Spain to join their brothers 
in North Africa or the Barbary States, prompted by 
want and by revenge, began a career of piracy under 
a leader named Barbarossa. The plunder of Spanish 
vessels laden with wealth from America quickly en- 
riched them. At a later date, placing themselves 
under the protection of Turkey, they were enabled to 
form the modern kingdom of Tunis, and spread the 
terror of the Turkish arms to Western Christendom* 
Their piracy and depredations have continued to these 
times. 

Portugal, the sister kingdom of Spain, governed^ 
with one exception, in the fourteenth century by the 
wisest and ablest sovereigns, became by an accident 
the pioneer of a course of geographical discovery^ 
which opened a road through the ocean for the trea- 
sures of India and the East. 

Possessing a long line of sea-coast, and all the 
natural facilities for maritime enterprise and traffic, 
early in the fifteenth century the Portuguese fitted out 
expeditions to explore the African coast. Cape Nam 
(29** N.) had been hitherto considered as an impassable 
limit, in the belief that life would not be sustained 
within the torrid zone. But this was soon passed, and 
they reached Bojador, a little to the north of the tropic 

B 3 
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of Cancer. A vessel equipped by Prince Henry, the 
son of king John of Portugal, was driven out to sea 
by a storm, and reached Porto Santo, one of the 
Madeira islands, in safety. Emboldened by their suc- 
cess, the mariners abandoned the old mode of coasting 
for adventure in the open sea. Then began the nra 
of Portuguese discovery, which eventually led to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from thence to India, where 
at Goa the Portuguese established their first settle* 
ment, and opened a negotiation with Baber the 
Mongul, whilst Lisbon became the capital of Europe. 
Spain following quickly in this track, accepted the 
offer of Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, which led 
to the discovery of the West Indies and the con* 
tinent of America. To Spain is also due the glory 
of the enterprise which unlocked those hidden shores 
to Europe. But she abused her advancement by 
a diabolical tyranny, cruelty, and avarice, and in a 
moment of self-deceit and sham humanity, hud the 
foundation of a tra£5c in human flesh.* 

Literature and science in this period received a 
powerful impulse ; universities were established, and 
public libraries increased ; the Romance poetry had 
its schools at Barcelona and Toulouse, whilst a court 
of minstrels was held by John of Gaunt. The Amadis 
of Gaul attributed to a Portuguese, and the Conde 
Lucanor, a book of romance, will rank as the chief 
productions of that age and style. 

* When Las Casas, the Bishop of Chiapa and companion of 
Columbus, advocated the cause of the oppressed natives of America, 
the Spanish Court attempted to better their condition. To effect 
this, as labour was indispensable for working the mines, and as 
wealth could not be sacrificed, even in the cause of humanity, a 
patent was granted for importing negroes. 
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But a school of poetry sprung up in Sicily, the 
country of Theocritus, which had been the nursery 
of the Italian language in the Middle Age. Dante, 
although a Florentine by birth, found in the Sicilian 
tongue* a nervousness and purity which he made 
his own. He gave to the world his Divina Com* 
media, an immortal poem, which became a model for an 
after age. Petrarch, also of Florence, taking for his 
pattern the troubadours, invented the graceful sonnet, 
and became the father of lyric poetry. Boccacio, a 
native of Paris, and the natural son of a Florentine 
merchant, received his poetic inspiration at the tomb 
of Virgil. In the poetic walk he found that Petrarch 
was his successful rival ; but the Decameron, a col- 
lection of one hundred tales, has won for him the 
fame of Father of Italian prose. Both Petrarch 
and Boccacio have another claim to our gratitude 
besides that which is derived from their poetry and 
writing of fiction. Their attempts to revive the 
study of the literature and the arts of Greece and 
Borne have earned for them another and a more 
distinguished reputation. The former collected all 
the works of Cicero; the latter founded a Greek 
professorship in his paternal city. 

Not only was the poetry of Proven5e and that of the 
Sicilian school towards the close of the Middle Ages 
deemed a portion of the education of women, but 
they were taught also modern languages, and those 
of Grreece and Bome. In Italy, where the classic 

* Not in the common dialect of the country, but the lingua corti' 
giana^ the language of the court 
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tongues were first revived, the women led the way 
to the study of the classic writers. In this they were 
^oon followed by the ladies of France and Spain* 

In England, Chaucer, who was familiar with the 
works of the troubadours, and Dante, ^'the wise 
poet of Florence," and Petrarch, of " rhetorike swete,'' 
first wrote in the amalgamated tongue, or English 
language properly so called. His Canterbury Tales^ 
suggested by the Decameron, and in some instances 
borrowed from it, were a keen satire on the lives of 
a licentious clergy. Wiclif, in his translation of the 
Kew Testament, which may be still understood with-< 
out much difficulty by the ordinary reader*, has won 
for himself the renown of the Father of English 
Prose. The philosophy of Aristotle, which, through 
the Arabs, had again sought Western Europe, founds 
in the beginning of the Middle Age, a formidable 
rival in that of Plato. This last was a consequence 
of the revival of Grecian literature in Europe. 

The introduction of woollen manufacture into 
England and Ireland from Flanders and Brabanti 
the great wool and linen factories of the world. 
The first trading companies in England, the Staple 
Merchants, and the Thomas Becket Society, 1319-31. 
Banking establishments at Grenoa and Florence cire: 
1345. The invention of linen and cotton paper. 
The art of printing used by Guttenburg in Germany, 
and Caxton in England. The establishment of a 
book fair at Mayence. The engravings on copper 

* Vide Specimens of the translation of the Bible, in the Ap- 
pendix to Le Bas*s Life of Wiclif. 
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by Albert Durer. The newly applied perspective, 
and the sculptures of Leonard! da Vinci, circ: 
1500. The first oil paintings, the invention of the 
brothers Van Eyck, circ: 1390. The musical notes 
of Guido de Arizzo, 1025, which, at the close of the 
Middle Ages, had grown into the grand and simple 
music of cathedrals in the hands of Gafurio of 
Milan. These were the seeds of a mighty change. 

The rebellions of the Jacquerie in France ; of the 
peasantry in England, under Wat Tyler ; of the 
Flemings, under Artevelde; the struggle of the 
people against the nobles in Germany; and the 
wandering tribes of that remarkable and mysterious 
people, the Kommany chals or Gypsies, who, what- 
ever be their origin, did not appear, in the West of 
Europe, until early in the fifteenth century, were not 
without their benefits. They caused the nations to 
turn their attention to an internal police and organ-- 
isation, the necessary part of all good government. 

But of the aids which modern history received 
from the Middle Age, in the fifteenth century, and of 
the seeds which during the last three centuries have 
been reaching maturity or bearing fruit, the follow- 
ing are the most important : — The capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, which protected the Levant 
from the incursions of the North, and has formed a 
barrier against Russian aggression. The discovery 
of America, which opened new sources of wealth, and 
a new field for the mind and the bodily activity of 
man. The maritime passage to the East Indies, which 
formed a ready channel for adventure with the riches 
and splendour of the East. The use of gunpowder, 

which rendered warfare less frequent, because xs^'ot^ 
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deadly^ and at last ended private encounters alto- 
gether. The manufacture of paper, and art of print- 
ing, which have spread to the furthest ends of the 
earth the truths of Christianity, and a light of know- 
ledge not easily to be obscured again. The spirit of 
free inquiry, which dispelled superstition and dis- 
proved the infallibility of the decrees of man. The 
revival of ancient learning, which has refined taste 
and advanced philosophy. The formation of a middle 
class of citizens, which produced a general prosperity 
and an honest freedom. The consolidation of civil 
authority, which gave the blessings of social peace. 
And lastly, the advancement of experimental philo- 
sophy and the sciences, producing that marvellous 
development of physical power and intellectual ac- 
tivity which seem to have no limit to their expansion. 
The history of the Middle Ages was completed.' 
Feudalism and the Papacy had done their work. 
Order and organisation were again established. The 
world was bursting into a daylight of unwonted 
brightness. The Church prepared to free itself from 
the trammels of the Papal power. The principle of 
order assumed a new outward form — that of know- 
ledge. These prepared to walk forth hand in hand 
into all the dark places of the earth. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Lr— A.D. 400 TO A.D. 1500. 

2. FBOM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BARBARIAN TRIBES 
IN THE COLONIES OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE, TO THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 

3. That portion of History known as the Middle Ages 
extends from the fifth century, when the Vandals in 
AMca, the Saxons in Britain, the Visigoths in Spain, 
the Franks in Graul, and the Ostrogoths in Italy obtained 
these provinces of the Roman Empire, and Italy itself; 
until the close of the fifteenth century, when Granada, the 
last kingdom of the Moors in Spain, was taken from them 
by the Christians. This embraces a period of eleven 
hundred years* 

4. — The Middle Ages in Five Periods. 

An account of the Middle Ages should be arranged in 
five great periods, denoted by the vast changes which 
took place in the course of that history. 

5. — A.D. 400 TO A.D. 800. First Period. 

The Barbarian tribes overran the Western Empire of 
the Romans, and formed new states m S^rai^ vck ^ws^^ 
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and in Italy. An entire change in the laws, manners, 
letters, and arts of Europe took place. The power of 
the Franks rose above that of the other states. The 
temporal power of the Popes had its foundation. Mo- 
hammed established a new religion and a new govern- 
ment, which extended over all Arabia, and from thence 
through the North of Africa into Spain. 

6. — A.D. 800 TO A.D. 964. Second Period. 

The empire of Charlemagne rose and fell. From its 
wreck were formed the modern states of France, Germany, 
and Italy. The Normans, the Eussians, the Slavonians, 
and Hungarians, established others, Worldliness and 
superstition crept within the Church. 

7. — A.D. 964 TO A.D. 1066. Thied Period. 

The power of Germany rose to a height which re- 
gulated that of the other states, but this power rapidly 
declined through the abuse of the feudal system. The 
house of Capet obtained the crown of France. The 
nations of the North were converted to Christianity, and 
acquired some importance in history. Russia became great 
and powerful. The Greek or Eastern Empire of the 
Bomans fell to decay. The authority of the Church was 
supreme. 

8. — A.D. 1066 TO AD. 1300. Fourth Period. 

The Papal power was formed. The Normans con- 
quered England. The Crusades, promoted by the Papal 
power, advanced its influence and beneficially affected 
the social and political state of Europe. The freedom of 
slaves was obtained ; with the progress of freedom, know- 
ledge advanced. The Roman law was restored and taught 
in the universities. Italy was divided into many re- 
publics. The kingdoms of the Two Sicilies and of Por- 
tugal arose. The Inquisition was established in France, 
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the Magna Charta in England, The Mongols founded a 
mightj empire in the East, 

9. — A.D. 1300 TO A.D. 1500. Fifth Period. 

Decline of the Papal power. Rapid advancement of 
learning and development of art. New discoveries, pro- 
gress of geographical knowledge, and extension of com- 
merce. The European states fell into their present form. 
The last remnant of the Eoman power was extinguished 
in the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks» who 
established their dominion in Europe. The Moham- 
medan power was destroyed in the West by the conquest 
of Granada, 
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FIEST PERIOD. 

10, — A.D. 400 TO A.D. 800. 



11. — ^A.D. 400. DIVISION OP THE SOMAN POWER INTO THE 
WESTEBN AND EASTEBN EMPIBE& 

Theodosius, the last descendant of the emperors throiigh 
whom the imperial power had been transmitted from 
Augustus and Constantine*, left two sons, Honorius 
and Arcadius, who divided the empire between them, 
Honorius holding his court at Rome^ Arcadius his at 
Constantinople. 

12. — THE MUNICIPAL SYSTEM. 

From the Indus to the Atlantic, from the Desert 
of Africa to the Danube, were Eoman possessions, 
governed by Roman laws. The government of the civil- 
ised world was the government of Rome. The Romans 
built towns wherever they conquered, and ruled men 
collected together in cities. The laws they gave were 
therefore suited only for towns (municipia) ; hence the 
government of the civilised world under the Romans is 
called municipal. 

13. — A.D. 429. EMPIRE OP THE VANDALS. 

The Vandals, who had passed through Spain, crossed 
the Straits, under Genseric their leader, and founded 

* Constantine changed the seat of goyemment fix>m Rome, in 303, 
to Byzantium, which city was afterwards called Constantinople. 
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an empire in Africa, the capital of which was the ancient 
Carthage. Thej pillaged and laid desolate Sardinia, 
Corsica, Sicily, and the Balearic Isles. Thej invaded 
Italy, sacked Rome, and with a powerful fleet became 
for a while the scourge of the Mediterranean. 

14. — ^A.D. 450. THE SAXONS ESTABLISH THEMSELVES IN 

BRITAIN. 

The Saxons, one of the Gothic or northern ^ tribes 
which assisted to overthrow the Roman empire, at this 
time moved from Germany and the shores of the Baltic 
Sea into Britain. This island had been for four hundred 
years subject to the Roman power ; politically and socially 
it had now made great progress, and its soil was in a high 
state of cultivation. The feebleness of their dominion at 
last compelled the Romans to abandon Britain 412 a.d. 
The Saxons, afterwards conquering the island, and making 
slaves of the Britons, formed a new people, giving to the 
country a new name*, new language, new laws, manners 
and customs, which, with some modifications, have con- 
tinued till our own time. 

15. — A.D. 466. THE VISIGOTHS CONQUER SPAIN. 

The Roman power was displaced in Spain, and the 
Visigothic or Western Gothic monarchy established under 
Theodoric. The Visigoths, afterwards converted to 
Christianity, drew up a code of laws, under the guidance 
of the Church, at a council held at Toledo. This code is 
distinguished above those of all the other barbarians for 
the intelligence and humanity it evinces. 

16. — A.D. 476. THE BARBARIANS IN ITALY. 

The feeble Romulus Augustulus, the last emperor of 

* Of the three tribes, the Jates, the Saxons, and the Angles, who 
settled in Britain, the last have perpetuated their name in England, 
or Angle-land, the land of the Angles. 
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the West, was displaced bj Odoacer, chief of the Herab\ 
who overran the country and governed in his stead, 

17. — A.D. 486. THE FRANKS CONQUER GAUL. 

Clovis, the first of the Merovingian kings of whom 
there is any authentic account, defeated Sjagrius, the 
Roman praefect in Gaul, at the battle of Soissons, and 
ended the Roman dominion in that country. These Frank- 
ish* kings derived their name from Meroveus, whose 
history, however, is fabulous. 

18. — A.D. 493. THE OSTROGOTHS IN ITALY. 

The Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths, under their renowned 
leader Theodoric, displaced the Heruli and in their turn 
ruled Italy. The Eastern Empire made an attempt, under 
the renowned generals of Justinian, Belisarius and Narses, 
to recover the dominion. Narses succeeded, and ruled 
Italy as exarch of Ravenna, till, falling into disgrace, he 
abandoned the country, and, in revenge, invited the Lom- 
bards to conquer it. 

19.--A.D. 568. CONQUEST OF ITALY BY THE LOMBARDS. 

The Lombards or Longbeards, a ferocious tribe, invaded 
Italy under their king Alboin, and destroyed the Roman 
power in the West for ever. This marks the fall of the 
Western Empire of the Romans. 

20. — A.D. 569. THE BIRTH OP MOHAMMED. 

This extraordinary man, professing to be a prophet 
of the Most High, was born in Arabia of the tribe of 
Koreish. He gave to the world a religious system which 
owed its rapid propagation and vast extent, in no small 
degree, to the court which it pays to the coarser passions 

* From Frank comes Francia, hence France. 
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and tli6 sensual appetites of man. It produced, however, 
a hardy and a daring race, who were taught, and believed, 
that death in the battle-field was a sure passport to a para* 
dise of sensual delights. The faith of the Mohammedans 
in a hundred jears from its commencement was propa- 
gated from the Tigris to the Atlantic, and over the whole 
of Northern Africa. 

21. — A.D. 570. THE PANDECTS. 

This compilation of law was the work of the learned 
Tribonian and others, undertaken at the command of Jus- 
tinian, the emperor of the East. Under the heads of the 
Codes, the Pandects, and the Institutes, was collected 
together the whole body of Eoman law, that " fair and 
everlasting monument" which " has been silently or stu- 
diously transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe, 
and still commands the respect or obedience of independent 
nations.^ 

22. — A.D. 584; FOUNDATION OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

The feudal system was as much the consequence of 
the original state of the barbarians, as the municipal sys- 
tem, which was displaced by it, was of that of the Eomans. 
A succession of tribes, for of such were the Gotho- 
Germans, each composed of independent warriors, ac* 
knowledging no common superior nor any government 
except in time of warfare, would naturally insist upon an 
equal division of the spoil and the lands of the countries 
they had invaded. That this, at a later time, when the 
habits and the arts of peace had become familiar to them, 
should have been formed into a system was natural, and 
such was the remote origin of the feudal system. This 
system implied a mutual treaty of service on the one side 
and protection on the other. For when the habits of 
independent warriors ceased, and social habits aro&e^ a 
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83r8tem of anion and dependence would necessarily begin. 
Alboin, the first king of the Lombards^ intrusted to his 
dukes the government of provinces on a treaty or con- 
dition that they should furnish him with troops* At this 
date the system was made more perfect^ and the dukedoms 
became hereditary. 

23. — A.D. 590. GBEGOBT THE GREAT. 

St. Gregory, truly called the Great, who converted the 
British Saxons to Christianity, and wrote the '^ Pastoral 
Care," — which^ for many ages, was the manual of the west- 
em Church, — was the light of the age in which he lived. 
His rejection of the title "universal bishop,'* extrava- 
gantly assumed by the patriarch or chief bishop Of Con- 
stantinople, and his assumption of that of " servant of the 
servants of God," marks his humility. He was a brilliant 
light in a dark age. His memory is as much exalted as 
his humility was great. He has left behind him a character 
illustrious for piety and zeal, and the great services 
he rendered to literature and civilisation. 

24. — A.D. 596. CONVERSION OF THE SAXONS. 

In the earliest ages of the Church's history, probably in 
the Apostolic times, but at all events before the end of the 
third century, Christianity had been taught and a Church 
established in Britain. The Saxons, who were pagans, 
drove the British bishops with their flocks into Wales, and 
paganism was again supreme. At this time Gregory sent 
St. Augustine to convert the Saxons, which the Britons 
were either unable or had neglected to do. Augustine 
raised the standard of the cross again in the island, and 
became the first primate of Canterbury. 

25.— A.D. 622. THE HIJRA. 

Mohammed had no sooner proclaimed himself the 
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founder of a new faith, than popular tumult drove him 
from his birthplace, Mecca, to Medina, the holy city of 
the Arabs. Here was the Caaba or holy stone, to which 
their pilgrimages had from time immemorial been made. 
From hence at times he delivered portions of the Koran* 
as a rule of faith. The Hijra, which signifies the flight, 
is used by the Mohammedans as their era, or the epoch 
from which they calculate their dates. 

26. — A.D. 623. THE BATTLE OF BEBEB. 

** There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet," was the watchword and rallying cry of his fol- 
lowers, who now opened a career of victory unparalleled 
in the history of the world. The sword in his one hand 
and the Koran in the other, he had conquered the whole 
of Arabia before his death, which happened ten years 
after his flight. From this battle may be dated the com- 
mencement of a new era in the life of Mohammed. Be-* 
fore it he was probably an enthusiast ; afterwards he must 
be regarded as an impostor. 

27. — A.D. 633. THE ARABS CONQUER SYRIA. 

Elhaled, one of the lieutenants of the Khalif, the 
scourge of God as he was called, led the Arabs into 
Syria and completed the conquest of that country. Da- 
mascus, at a later date, became the seat of the Khalifat. 

28. — A.D. 640. THE ARABS CONQUER EGYPT. 

AmroOy another lieutenant, marched into Egypt and 
subdued it, encamping on the spot where Cairo now 
stands. The conquest of Alexandria completed this ex- 
pedition, and opened the way for the acquisition of all 
Northern Africa. 

* l%fi Koran or hook is the Scr^ture of the MohammfodsaxfBaiilbu 
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29.— A.I>. 651. THE ABABS CONQITEB PEBSIA« 

Khaled appeared on the banks of the Euphrates in the 
same year that he conquered Syria. He founded the city 
of Bassora to command the trade of the Persian Gulf. 
Thence he passed the Tigris, and, fighting the " Victory 
of Victories,** subdued Persia. 

30. — A.D. 668. SIEGE OI* CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The design of the Arabs was to conquer Europe. Under 
Moawyiah, the first of the dynasty of the Ommiades*, in 
whom the Khalifat became hereditary, they besieged Con 
stantinople, intending to advance into Europe. They^ 
were, however, defeated by the Greek fire, **that mar- 
vellous engine of destruction in the Middle Ages : ** "The 
historian who presumes to analyse this extraordinary, 
composition should suspect his own ignorance.'' 

31. — A.D 680. COUNCIL AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This was the last of the six oecumenical or general 
councils of the Catholic Church, which began a.d. 325. 
At this 170 bishops from various branches of the Church 
were present. Honorius, then Pope, or chief bishop of 
Rome, was condemned for heresy; a proof that the Boman 
primates were not, in those times, held infallible in mat- 
ters of faith. 

32. — A.D. 709. THE ARABS CONQUER NORTH AFRICA* 

The old Vandal kingdom in Africa, groaning under 
the exactions of the Byzantine Empire, invited the Arabs 
to protect them. Moawyiah, the lieutenant of the Khalif, 
offered them the required assistance. This eventually led 
to the subjugation of Northern Africa by the Moham- 
medans, and opened for them a pathway into Europe. 

♦ The Abbasides, the first dynasty of Ehalifs, were put to death 
by the Ommiades, with the exception of Abderrahman, who fled into 
Spain, and established this dynasty al Cox^cr7«^ 
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33. — A.D. 711. THE ARABS CONQUER SPAIN. 

Under Taric, a renowned leader, the Arabs, or Moors, 
entered Spain, crossing the Straits of Gibraltar.* At 
Xeres, between the rivers Guadalete and Guadalquiver, 
they defeated Roderic, the last of the Goths, and overran 
the country. Their capital they established at Cordova. 

34. A.D. 718. THE KINGDOM OP THE ASTURIAS. 

The mountains of the Asturias, in the north-west 
comer of Spain, formed a barrier to the cavalry of the 
Mohammedans. Behind these mountains the Christian 
Goths retired, forming a state which was erected into a 
kingdom by Pelayo or Pelagius, the grandson of one of 
the Gothic kings. Their capital was Oviedo, from 
whence their kingdom was so called, till, extending their 
territory and capital to Leon, it bore the name of this 
last city. 

35. — A.D. 719. THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 

Although the feudal system, in a degree, existed from 
the first, arrival of the Franks in Gaul^ it remained for 
Charles Martel, the founder of a new race, the Carlovingian 
kings of France, to give consistency to it. His position 
was that of mayor of the palace, a minister of much 
power ; but, aspiring to the royal authority, he found it 
necessary to attach to him, by grants of land, many fol* 
lowers, who were required to yield him military and 
domestic attendance. Hence they were called vassals, a 
name before applied only to domestic servants. 

36. — A.D. 726. THE ICONOCLASTS. 

In the early times it had been customary to set up 
* frebd e{ Taric, The Mountain of Taric \ henc^ <k^x^\AS. - 
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Statues or representations of pious and great men in 
churches and other sacred places. As superstition grew 
upon the Church, in later times, these images came to be 
worshipped. A great contest arose in the Church of 
Constantinople, in which Leo IIL, commonlj called the 
Isaurian, from the place of his birth, ordered all the 
images to be broken. Hence his followers were called 
Iconoclasts or Image Breakers. This was one of the 
many unhappj schisms which at this time distracted the 
Church. 

37. — A.D. 732. THE BATTLE OF TOUBS. 

However indisposed to attempt the mountains of the 
Asturias, the Moors were not to be restrained bj the 
Pyrenees. Passing through Fontarabia, a pass in the 
mountains, into France, thej advanced as far as Tours, 
where they were routed bj Charles Martel and the com- 
bined forces of Europe, which were arrayed against those 
of Asia and Africa, under Abderrahman. The Moors 
had again intended the subjugation of Europe, which was 
thus saved from the religion and law of Mohammed* 

38. — A.D. 756. END OF THE EXABCHATE. 

Eome, Ravenna, and the country now known as the 
States of the Church in Italy, until this time had been 
ruled by the Eastern Empire, under exarchs, of whom 
!Narses was the first. Pepin, the French king, wrested this 
territory from the Byzantine court, and conveyed it to the 
Church, under the title of St. Peter's Patrimony, of 
which the chief Bishop of Rome became the ruler. This 
was the first temporal possession held by the Church, and 
may be said to have laid the foundation of the temporal 
power of the Popes. 

39. — A.D. 774. THE KINGI>OM OF THE LOMBABDS ENDS. 

The Pope invited Charlemagne into Italy to protect 
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the jurisdiction of St. Peter's Patrimony from the Lom- 
bards. This kingdom was destroyed and brought under 
the government of the French monarch, and the grant 
originally made by Pepin was now confirmed to the Church. 

40 ^A.D. 779. TITHES CONFIRMED TO THE CHURCH. 

The first secular law enforcing the payment of tithes^ 
which had hitherto been voluntary contributions, was 
ordained by Charlemagne, " the most efiectual expedient 
for giving to the clergy an establishment^ which might 
elude rapacity and maintain their subsistence." 

41.**IRISH SCHOLARS IN EUROPE. 

Ireland^ which had been converted to Christianity in 
the fifth century by a Welsh priest, Patricius (Saint 
Patrick), during the eighth century was remarkable for 
the excellence of the lives of its clergy and the cultiva- 
tion of letters. It Ibrnished to England and the Conti- 
nenty in the next century, teachers of great eminence. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 



42.— A,D, 800 TO A.D. 964. 



43. — A.D. 800. CHARLEMAGNE EMPEBOB OP THE WEST. 

Charlemagne, the first of the Carlovingian race of 
Frankish kings, was crowned at Rome, by the Pope, with 
the imperial crown of Lombardy, in acknowledgment of 
the service and protection he had rendered to the 
Church. His empire extended from Benevento in Italy, 
to the Atlantic; from the Danube to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the river Ebro. The vigour of his government 
kept Europe for a while in order and subjection. 

44. — COMMERCE REVIVED IN ITALY. 

It seems that Italy, the seat of commerce in the ancient 
world, still retained some slight remains of its former 
prosperity, which, although interrupted by the barbarian 
invasions and the confusion of the times, arose rapidly 
under the fostering care and stern government of Charle- 
magne. His connection with the eastern Khalif, the 
famed Harun-al-Raschid, opened a channel for the arts 
and productions of the East, which thus, from the Arabs, 
eventually passed once more into Western Europe. 

45. — A.D. 827. UNION OF THE OCTARCHY. 

The Saxons, who came in various tribes, and at succes- 
sive timesy into Britian, established; under different leaderS) 
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eigbt separate kingdoms, or an octarchy. Of these one 
king, by common consent, became superior, under the 
title of Bretwalda, or Wielder of Britain. Jealous con- 
tests for this office, and internal dissensions within these 
kingdoms themselves, brought them continually under 
the subjection of one another, until Egbert, a lineal de- 
scendant through three hundred years from Cerdic, the 
founder of Wessex, ascended his paternal throne, and in 
twenty-seven years completed the conquest of the whole. 
In a hundred years from this time the English monarchy 
was complete. 

• 46. — A.D. 840. DENMARK BECOMES A KINGDOM. 

This country was divided into many small states and 
principalities, which were subjugated, united, and formed 
into a monarchy, by Gorm. Converted to Christianity, 
it shortly afterwards became powerful. 

47. — A.D. 850. RUSSIA FORMED INTO A STATE. 

Kuric the Norman laid the foundation of this empire, 
which rapidly grew to power. He and his successors ex- 
tended their conquests from the White Sea and the Baltic 
to the Euxine, threatened Constantinople itself, and 
made the Greek Emperors tributary. 

48. — A.D. 875. NORWAY A KINGDOM. 

This portion of the Scandinavian peninsula was divided 
into a number of small principalities called fylki. Harold 
Harfagre deposed the rulers of these states, and subjected 
the whole to his own government. Vast numbers mi- 
grated, refusing submission to his power, and this threw 
upon the Baltic and Northern Seas, that horde of North- 
men pirates known as the Danes Vikingr, or sea kings, 
so long the scourge of Western Europe. 
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49. — lL,D. 888. ITALY AND GEBlEAl^ SEPARATED FBOM 

FRANCE. 

On the death of Louis, the son of Charlemagne, the 
sons of the former contended for the empire of their 
grandfather, and at the treaty of Verdun, in 843, a parti- 
tion of the empire took place. From this event the history 
of these three countries as separate states may be dated. 
Germany and Italy became again for awhile united, but 
the increasing weakness of the latter country caused at 
last a final separation. 

50. — A.D. 889. THE SLAVONIC AND MAGYAR NATIONS. 

The Slaves, a people from the neighbourhood of the 
river Don, formed the population of Russia and of 
Poland ; whilst another race, the Hungarians, Turks, or 
Magyars, coming from a country north of the Caspian, 
conquered what is now called Hungary, and established 
themselvesjin Russia, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transyl- 
vania. 

51. — A.D. 910. THE BENEDICTINE RULE. 

This rule of the monastery of St. Benedict, at Monte 
Casino, in Italy, was introduced into Europe, and its 
severity imposed as a wholesome check on the licentious- 
ness of the clergy and monks. To this order Europe is 
indebted for the preservation of many of the treasures of 
ancient literature and art. Their attention was especially 
directed to the improvement of agriculture. 

52. — A.D. 912. THE NORMANS SETTLE IN FRANCE. 

Rolf, or RoUo, the Ganger, so called from his being 
compelled to go afoot, no horse being found sufficiently 
large for his gigantic stature, wrested from Charles the 
Simple, King of France, the province of Neustria, since 
called Normandy. The inhabitants of this province were 
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afterwards known by the name of Northmans or Nor- 
mans. Bollo was one of the royal blood compelled to 
migrate from Norway in consequence of the vigorous 

government of Harold Harfagre. 

» 

53. — A.D. 964. WOOL MANUFACTURES IN FLANDERS. 

For a long time woollen cloths had been manufactured 
in Flanders, but at this time, by the institution of fairs, 
and an exemption from duties, a great impulse was given 
to the trade. The manufactures of the country and its 
position in the scale of nations improved rapidly, until 
eventually the Flemings became the clothiers of the world. 
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THIRD PERIOD. 
54. — A.D. 964 TO A,D. 1066. 



55. — A.D. 964. POLAND A KINGDOM. 

The conversion of the Poles to Christianity, under Mie- 
cislaus I., their sovereign, is the beginning of their first 
authentic history. From the Germans, to whom at this 
time they owed subjection, they received the Gospel of 
Christ. 

56. — A.D. 967. THE empibe of gebmant under otho l 

Otho, commonly called the Great, the son of Henry 
the Fowler, the first of the House of Saxony, brought 
under subjection Italy and the papal power, which now 
submitted itself to the disposal of the German emperors. 
To Henry the German polity owes its origin. 

57. — ^A.D. 968. DiscovERr or silver mines in gericant. 

Before this epoch all commercial transactions were made 
by barter : the only mode of payment was by exchange, 
by service, or by labour. The progress of trade was con- 
siderable, but the want of some medium, some convenient 
representative of more bulky property, imposed upon mer- 
chants great difficulties and restraint. This discovery sup- 
plied the want, and gave a powerful impulse to commerce. 

58. — A.D. 999. the .truce op god. 

The Truce of God prohibited private combats and 
warfare from Wednesday night until Monday morning, 
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a period consecrated by some of the most solemn pas- 
sages in the life and sufferings of our Saviour. This 
ordinance was one of those humanising influences shed by 
the Church over a fierce and warlike age. 

59. — ^A.D. 1000. LEARNING ACQUIBED FBOM THE ABABS IK 

SPAIN. 

A French ecclesiastic, Gerbert, afterwards Pope Syl- 
vester n., the great patron of literature in this time, 
had in early life resided in Spain, visiting Cordova and 
Seville. Deriving benefit from the teaching of the 
Arabs, he devoted himself to the advancement of litera- 
ture and science by the encouragement of schools, and 
from his time the scholars of the West resorted thither, 
bringing away the metaphysics of Aristotle, with the 
classical and mathematical knowledge which the Arabs 
had collected from the writings of the Greeks. 

60. — A.D. 1000 circ: bise of chtvaley. 

The South of France seems to have been the birth- 
place of chivalry, an institution to which the European 
character owes so large a share of its superiority. 
Associated with religion, and fostering the noblest and 
gentlest feelings of the heart, it gave to women a position 
unknown in regions of the earth where its influences 
were not felt. Abused and deteriorated at a later date, 
it passed away, to be remembered, by those ignorant of 
its nature, only as a fanciful and worthless dream. Yet 
few merely human institutions have been more valuable 
in their influence, or have more successfully fostered the 
sentiment of honour in the human bosom. 

61. — A.D. 1035. HISTOBT OF SWEDEN BEGINS. 

Christianity was introduced to Sweden early in the 
eleventh century, under Olaf, their king. The foUow- 
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ing century is usually denominated the golden age of 
Sweden. Its princes were pious, its laws were just, 
its people were virtuous and obedient. 

62. — A.D. 1066. LAWS OF EDWARD THE OONFESSOB. 

The traditionary legal customs of the Kentish Jutes 
were first reduced to writing by Ethelbert, king of Kent. 
These, together with the dooms or judgments from time to 
time pronounced by Ina, king of Wessex, and Offa, king 
of Mercia, and other kings of the Octarchy, were collected 
and formed into a code by Alfred the Great. The Danish 
invasions introduced new customs, which went under the 
name of Dane-lage ; whilst Mercia, bordering on Wales, 
produced a separate code, the Mercen-lage, abounding 
probably with British customs. These, with the West 
Saxon'kige, as Alfred's code, the groundwork of the whole, 
was called, were digested by Edgar, and completed by 
his grandson, King Edward the Confessor, into one uni- 
form body of laws. They are mentioned repeatedly after 
the conquest as the laws of good King Edward, were 
clamoured for by the conquered Saxon, and promised by 
many a Norman king. Yet these laws are lost, although 
it is probable that their spirit survives in ^^ that admirable 
system of maxims and unwritten customs which is now 
known by the name of the common law.*' 
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63.— A.D. 1066 TO A.D. 1300. 



64. — A.D. 1066. THE NOBMANS CONQUER ENGLAND. 

The Danish conquest of England, the weakness of 
the Saxon princes, the power of the wealthy nobles, and 
their struggle to obtain the royal authority had brought 
Saxon England to a pitiable state of weakness. The re-> 
storation of the Saxon kings, after the Danish conquest^ 
in Edward the Confessor, who from his infancy had been 
an exile, brought up in the court of Normandy, — his 
consequent partiality for Normans and for Norman 
customs, prepared the way for the great event which was 
to follow. On the death of the Confessor, William Duke 
of Normandy invaded and conquered this country, es- 
tablishing a Norman government and Norman Church in 
a Saxon country ; two people, and two languages, the 
conquering Norman and the conquered Saxon existing on 
the same soil. 

65. — ^A.D. 1075 eirc : the medical school of salebno. 

Salerno in Italy, to the south-east of Naples, established 
the first Medical School, and received its knowledge 
of that science from the Arabs. 

66. — the monastery of monte casino. 

From this religious house, in Italy, founded by St. 
Benedict, came the Benedictine order of Monks, to 
whom Europe is indebted for the cultivation and dia- 
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semination of the philosophy of the Arabs, and the 
classical literature of the Greeks, the promotion of 
agriculture and the mechanical arts. 

67. — AJ). 1076. THE POPES AND GEBHAN EMPEBOBS 
STRUGGLE FOR SUPEBIORITT. 

Charlemagne,, a reformer, saw that in the ChuFch, 
as the repository of Christianity, could alone be found 
the means of saving the world from barbarism and 
brute force : hence his policy tended to promote the 
the temporal power of the Church. That branch of 
the Catholic Church established in Rome, then the most 
enlightened, was converting the barbarian nations to 
the knowledge of Christ. She had thus, from the very 
nature of things, an ascendancy which was neither based 
on personal ambition nor a desire for temporal power. 
From the time of Charlemagne the temporal authority 
of the Church in Rome advanced, supported and ac- 
knowledged by the nations of the earth. Rome was 
the fount whence welled the humanising influences which 
eventually brought the world again from barbarism. Am- 
bitious and unprincipled men in the papal chair soon 
used these powers for their own aggrandisement. The 
patriarchal rule, which in primitive times had promoted 
a unity of faith and brotherhood, now became a scourge, 
and the papal power a tyranny no less vicious than it 
was oppressive. A struggle began with Otho, Emperor 
of Germany, for a while successful, to restrain this abuse 
of power. But the weakness of successive emperors, 
the forgery of decretals *, and false pretensions, advanced 
its progress and abuse. The natural consequence of the 

* The pretensions of the ^opes were supported by certain decretals, 
6aid to have been composed by the popes prior to 335, in which 
certain rights were set forth, which it appears had really been in- 
vented in the ninth century. 
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Struggle biBtween the temporal and the ecclesiastical 
powers, the Grerman emperors and the popes, was ruin 
and confusion in the world. The restraint of authority 
was disregarded, and princes in the hands of their ^ 
nobles were deposed or raised up according to the inter- 
ests of the most powerful of their subjects. 

It was at this time that there arose a man who, as car- 
dinal, had influenced the councils of the previous popes, 
Hildebrand, the son of a carpenter in Tuscany. " Unim- 
peachable in his morals, for the accusations of his enemies 
do not seem to have deserved any serious regard, respect- 
able for his literary attainments, though not entitled to 
be considered as a professed scholar, and insensible to all 
the privations and sufferings to which, in his great strug- 
gle, he became opposed, he seems to have been sincerely 
persuaded that his insatiable thirst of dominion was the 
genuine dictate of religious zeal, and that the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, in contradiction to his own express declara- 
tion, was a kingdom of this world, and even paramount 
to all other kingdoms." Yet Hildebrand, Gregory VII., 
was a reformer by means of despotism, as were Charle- 
magne and Peter the Great ; and the world has to look 
with gratitude to that period which saved it from a second 
barbarism, however much it may mourn the superstitions 
thus engendered, and abhor pretensions so arrogant, as 
those which have grown upon it. 

The right of investiture, a feudal incident by which 
secular princes admitted their vassals to the possession 
of their fiefs, and which, as the Church became feudal, 
they had extended to the clergy and their benefices *, was 
a question which for a long time agitated the German 
and the Papal crowns. It was Gregory who claimed 
for himself, as chief bishop of the Catholic Churqh, this 

♦ Fiefs and beneficia were different forms of feudal tenure ; hence 
the word benefice applied to the Church. 
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right, not only for the clergy, but he required that all tem- 
poral princes should hold their crowns as fiefs from him, 
the temporal chief on earth of that kingdom of which 
Christ is the only head. 

68 A.D. 1085. THE FEUDAL LAW IN ENGLAIO). 

Feudalism was not new to England at the Norman 
Conquest, but it had been established here as in France, so 
that the nobles and great landholders became each a petty 
prince, almost independent of his sovereign, constantly 
dangerous to him. William the Norman, a man of vigo- 
rous mind, who had seen the evils with which royalty 
had thus been threatened, having acquired by force of 
arms the right to all the lands in this kingdom, granted 
them out to his followers on condition of military service. 
By a process called subinfeudation, he required from the 
vassal of the lord the same allegiance that was demanded 
from the lord himself, the immediate vassal of the 
Crown. A vigorous power was thus given to the mo- 
narch, supported by a military nobility, a state of things 
which had already obtained in Normandy. The Norman 
followers of the Conqueror, fearing much from the native 
Saxon, readily submitted to this preponderance of the 
royal power. Thus was created in England a vigorous 
monarchy, a powerful aristocracy and landed interest, 
and the foundation of that system of government and 
policy which subsists to the present day. 

69. — ^A.D. 1085 circ : influences of ababian poetry 

ON THAT OF EUBOPE. 

The king of Castile had married a French woman. He 
reduced under his government the Mohammedan town of 
Toledo ; in this he was assisted by many of the country- 
men of his queen. A number of these established them- 
sehes in Toledo, mingling with the Arabs and joining in 
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their amusements. Hence was conyeyed to France a fresh 
style of poetry and imagery, the Arabian, which seems to 
have produced that of the Troubadours. 

70.— A.B. 1090. THE GBEEKS AND ARABS DBIVEN FBOM 
SOUTH ITALY AND SICILY BY THE NOBMANS. 

The southern part of Italy, together with Sicily, had 
remained under the dominion of the Byzantine Court 
after the conquest of North Italy by the Lombards, and 
continued even in nominal subjection when Italy became 
a portion of the empire of Charlemagne. In 827, the 
Arabs invaded Sicily from Africa, and proceeded to 
establish themselves in Italy. 

The Normans, who, in 1002, in the course of a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, had landed in the South of Italy, even- 
tually established a dukedom in Puglia and Calabria, 
under Robert Guiscard, and became powerful auxiliaries 
to the Papal see. 

71. — A.D. 1096. THE CEUSADES. 

These holy wars, of which there were seven, beginning 
in 1096 and ending in 1270, were undertaken by the 
Christians to rescue Jerusalem from the hands of the 
Saracen or Turk. Here, as elsewhere, the latter had 
attempted to supplant the Cross by the Crescent, and 
substitute the blood-stained faith of Mohammed for the 
pure and peaceful religion of Christ. 

The Crusades, tarnished though they be by many acts 
of extravagance and savage fanaticism, must in the main 
be regarded with reverence and admiration, however mis- 
taken may have been the piety and enthusiasm with which 
they were certainly animated. 

The estates of the tyrant barons were broken up. 
The consequent poverty of the lords extorted "those 
charters of freedom which unlocked the fetteca oC \2cki^ 
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«lave, secured the farm of the peasant and the shop of 
•the artificer, and gradually restored a substance and a 
soul to the most numerous and useful part of the com- 
munity." They gave the first impulse to commerce, and 
laid the foundation of the greatness of the Republic of the 
Venetian States and a trade with India through Egjrpt. 
The commerce of the Black Sea was monopolised by the 
Genoese. Sugar and cotton were brought for cultivation 
into Cyprus, Candia, and Sicily. The manufacture of silk 
was introduced into Sicily and quickly taken up by Lucca, 
Venice, and Florence. Lastly. ''The Crusades habituated 
a number of independent princes to act together as the 
members of one great confederation, connected by common 
interest." In spite of the impulse they gave to supersti- 
tion and the Papal power, the benefits they conferred on 
Europe were manifold. 

72. — ^A.D. 1123. THE STRUGGLE FOR INVESTITURE ENDED 

BY A COMPROMISE. 

The question of the right of investiture was compro- 
mised between the Emperor Henry V. and Pope Calixtus 
II. The ring and crozier which were the symbols of 
spiritual investiture, were claimed by the temporal princes 
and refused by the Pope, together with the homage in- 
cident to the same, on the ground that no layman could 
grant such powers. The sceptre, the emblem of temporal 
authority, and the homage incident thereto, were granted, 
whilst the other remained to the Church, Ecclesiastics 
still being bound to observe their feudal duties. 

73. — A.D. 1138. THE GUELFS AND GHIBELINS. 

Conrad III., the first emperor of the House of Suabia, 
or Hohenstaufen, in Germany, had for a rival the Duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, whose possessions were of an 
enormous extent. Conrad proscribed the Duke at a diet 
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of the Empire, and proceeded to a dismemberment of the 
possessions of the Duke of Saxony. A struggle between 
the Emperor and the Duke was the consequence, when the 
two parties adopted, as war cries, the words Guelf and 
Ghibelin ; the former derived from the nameWelf, belong- 
ing to a brother of the Duke ; the latter, from Waiblingen, a 
small town possessed by the brother of the Emperor. From 
Germany this contest extended into Italy, where the 
Guelf was used to distinguish the partizans of the Papain 
and the Ghibelin those of the Imperial power ; a struggle 
the more memorable as it promoted the Italian repub<^ 
lies, and thereby the liberty, the literature, and the com- 
merce of Europe. 

74. — A.D. 1139. PORTUGAL A KINGDOM. 

Portugal, formerly a portion of Castile which was 
added to the kingdom of Oviedo, the relic of the Gothic 
monarchy in Spain, was separated from Castile in 1139. 
It formed a powerful auxiliary in the struggle which 
eventually drove the Moors from the Peninsula; and 
possessing a long line of sea-coast, was destined to play 
an important part in the history of the world. 

75.— A.D. 1171. IRELAND CONQUERED BT THE ENGLISH. 

Henry II., armed with a Papal Bull granted by Adrian 
IV. (Nicholas Breakspere), the only Englishman that ever 
filled the Papal throne, and taking advantage of the inter- 
nal discord of the country, conquered Ireland, rendering 
her Church tributary to the Papal power. 

J 6. — A.D. 1172. THE CHURCH IN IRELAND SUBJECTED TO 

THE PAPAL POWER. 

The Catholic Church, of which there are many 
branches, had been planted in Britain and in Ii!Q,laccA^ \.\x 
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the earliest times, long before the political or missionary 
zeal and influence of Rome had raised that Church among 
the nations of Europe. Possessing very much of the pri- 
mitive simplicity and unity of faith, her priests had, in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, heralded the Gospel to the 
nations of the Continent. She acknowledged no foreign 
supremacy, and refused submission to the Papal power. 

Tom by Danish invasions, governed by most imperfect 
laws, divided into five kingdoms between which was a 
continual warfare, Ireland had sunk from her high estate 
and became an easy prey. 

77. — A.D. 1175. THE FUNDING SYSTEM FOUNDED. 

The struggles between Venice and the Byzantine Em- 
pire had involved the Republic in a heavy debt, to meet 
which it was necessary to raise loans from the people. 
For their security a bank was established, at which the 
creditors of the state received an interest in proportion to 
the sums or shares they had advanced. 

78. — ^A.D. 1183. THE LEAGUE OF CONSTANCE. 

The Lombard cities in Italy, smarting under the op- 
pression of the German Empire, leagued together to 
throw off the Imperial yoke. In this after a struggle 
they succeeded, and were restored to their ancient privi- 
leges, yielding to the Empire only a nominal submission. 

79. — A.D. 1194. GERMAN DYNASTT IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

The marriage of Constantia, the daughter of the third 
of the Norman dynasty in Sicily, with Henry VI. Em- 
peror of Germany, transferred to the House of Suabia the 
crown, and consolidated the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
which had been raised up a.d. 1139. 
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80. — A.J>. 1214. ROGER BACON BORN. 

Roger Bacon, a Franciscan friar, who died A.D. 1294, 
may be regarded as the pioneer of his illustrious namesake 
the Father of the Inductive Philosophy. From the Arabs, 
the foster-fathers of European science, he derived his 
information, as appears from his constant references to 
their works. 

81. — ^A.D. 1215. MAGNA CHARTA IN ENGLAND. 

After the Norman Conquest, two peoples existed on the 
same soil, two languages were spoken in the same country : 
the Normans were free and powerful ; the Saxons, poor 
and enslaved ; yet the Saxons formed the larger portion 
of the population. The imperfect title of the sons of 
William the Conqueror to the crown, and the consequent 
resistance offered to them by their Norman nobles, made 
Henry L attempt to bring the Saxon people to his sup- 
port, by granting them a charter of liberties, in which he 
undertook to restore to them the cherished laws of good 
King Edward the Confessor. This charter, though granted, 
was speedily forgotten in the turbulence and confusion 
which followed. It was revived by Stephen Langton^ an 
Englishman, then Archbishop of Canterbury, and it formed 
the groundwork of Magna Charta, the first great bulwark 
of English liberty. 

82. — A.D. 1218. INDIA CONQUERED BY THE ARABS. 

The Mohammedan power, which before the close of the 
eighth century had spread from Medina westward to 
Cordova, had by the end of the tenth century reached 
towards the east as far as the Indus ; and Ghizni, in the 
modem kingdom of Cabul, became the capital, giving the 
name to a new race of Khalifs, the GhiznlvldQ&. ¥x^\sl 
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thence the invasion of Hindustan commenced ; and ad- 
vancing from Ghizni to Lahore, the Arabs fixed them- 
selves eventually at Delhi, reducing, in 1218, the whole of 
India, except the Deccan, to the Mohammedan rule and 
faith. 

83. — A.D. 1233. POPEDOM AT ITS HEIGHT, INQUISITION 

ESTABLISHED. 

With Innocent III. circ, 1209, the plan laid down by 
Gregory VIL attained its highest point. A mighty power 
had been established, which too often produced unprin- 
cipled tyrants, who became the masters of the world. A 
restlessness under the Papal yoke was early manifested. 
Legates were sent into the South of France, where these 
outbreaks chiefly prevailed, with power to extirpate them 
by capital punishment. In his crusade against the Albi- 
genses Innocent III. laid the foundation of the Inquisi- 
tion. A regular tribunal, under the guidance of the 
Dominican monks, was established by Pope Gregory IX., 
and made independent even of the bishops. " To crush 
the rising spirit of reform, the use of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue had been before most strictly prohibited by 
a council assembled at Toulouse, in the year 1229." 

84. — A.D. 1243. RUSSIA CONQUERED BY THE tItARS. 

That vast region to the south of Siberia, known as 
Tatary, has at different times sent out hordes which 
attempted to over-run the Western world. In 1202, 
Jangez Khan conquered Persia, and advanced into Russia. 
In forty years the Mongol Tatars had established Moskow 
as the Russian Capital, conquering all but Novgorod, which 
seemed to have been reserved to protect Russia, during a 
period of weakness and degredation, from the attacks of 
her western neighbours. Whilst Karakorum in Mon- 
golia was the seat of the Mongol Empire, Russia was 
placed in the charge of a khan of the tribe of Kaptchak. 
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85. — ^A.D. 1245. THE HAXSEATIC TOWNS. 

The rise of charters, the emancipation of towns, and 
the increase of commerce consequent upon the Crusades, 
affected not only the southern and eastern, but all the 
cities of Europe. In the North, the town of Lubec, which 
at this time secured its liberty, combined with many others 
(in all eighty towns), to protect themselves against the 
pirates of the Baltic. In course of time they drew toge- 
ther the commercial cities between the rivers Rhine and 
Vistula. They had for great stations London, Bergen, 
Novgorod, and Bruges ; and they intrusted the adminis- 
tration of affairs to Lubec, Cologne, Brunswick, and 
Dantzic, each of whom superintended the government of 
the towns in its immediate neighbourhood. Lubec ranked 
above them all, and was the guiding power. This hanse 
or league commanded the trade of the western and 
northern seas, and even disposed of the crowns of Sweden 
and Denmark. 

86. — ^A.D. 1255. BILLS OP EXCHANGE USED IN ITALY. 

To the Papal power commerce is indebted for this con- 
venient method of transferring payments. For the mer- 
chants of Florence, having advanced sums of money to 
the English for the conquest of Sicily, which failed, were 
authorized by the Pope in this manner to draw upon the 
English bishops, for sums alleged to have been lent to 
them. 

87. — ^A.D. 1258. THE MONGOLS DESTROY THE KHALIFAT 

OF BAGDAD. 

This empire of the Mongols, which arose with Jangez 
Khan, destroyed the Khalifat of Bagdad, conquering that 
city, and terminating for ever the line of successors from 
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Mohammed ; but no sooner had the empire founded by 
Jangez supplanted that of the Mohammedans, than it was 
itself dismembered ; a triple partition took place under 
great chiefs, acknowledging a nominal submission to 
Kublai Khan, the conqueror of China ; but at his death 
even this shadow of subjection was cast aside. 

88. — A.D. 1265. FIRST REGULAR PARLIAMENT IN ENGLAND. 

The quarrels between Henry III. and his barons were 
productive of much good to the liberties of England ; for 
out of these arose the first Parliament in which the 
knights from the counties, two citizens from each city, 
and two burgesses from every borough, were convened in 
Parliament, with the king and lords, as representatives of 
the people. 

89.-^^.D. 1270. THE CRUSADES END. 



The last of these expeditions, which included among its 
leaders Edward L, then Prince of Wales, exhausted itself 
in the war against Tunis, undertaken by the French. 
The failure of its results seemed to damp the ardour of the 
Crusaders. Tyre and Ptolemais remained to the Chris- 
tians, and in spite of all attempts by the Court of Rome, 
were permitted in ten years to pass into the hands of 
the Turks. 

90. — A.D. 1282. THE CONQUEST OP WALES. 

Wales, the remnant of the old Celtic or British stock, 
had not yielded a submission to the Saxon, and it con- 
tinued to be for ages a thorn in the side of England, 
constantly abetting the designs of her enemies. It 
was reduced to subjection by King Edward I., ceasing 
to be a kingdom, but bearing the title of a principality. 
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91. — A.I>. 1283. BOBOUOH DEPUTIES SIT IN THE ENGLISH 

PARLIAMENT. 

King Edward L, on whom the troubles of his father's 
reign had not failed to impress the necessity of advancing 
the liberties of his people, first called together and esta- 
blished permanently the House of Commons as it remained 
until later times. His wisdom and the care he bestowed 
upon the legislature won for him the title of the English 
Justinian. 

92. — ^A-D. 1071 TO A.D. 1326. THE TROUBADOURS— EL GAI 

SABER. 

A language, owing nothing to the Greeks, and nothing 
to the Latins, arose in the tenth century. This was the 
Provencal, a dialect of France, which became for a while 
common to Europe. With it arose a swarm of poets, the 
Troubadours, whose poetry, breathing love and chivalry, 
reveals to us the sentiments and imaginations of nations 
in their infancy. £1 Gai Saber, the gay science, as 
they designated their art, was, in point of idea and style, 
a mixture of the Moorish and the Spanish. Emperors, 
kings, and princes, and ladies of noble birth, were among 
its votaries. " They spread their reputation from the ex- 
tremity of Spain to that of Italy, and they have served as 
models to all the poets who afterwards succeeded them in 
other languages, even to those of the North, and amongst 
these to the English and the German. All at once this 
ephemeral reputation vanished. The voice of the Trou- 
badours was silent ; the Provencal was abandoned ; and 
undergoing new changes, again became a mere dialect, 
till, after a brilliant existence of three centuries, its pro- 
ductions ranked among the dead languages." 
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FIFTH PERIOD. 



93.— A.D. 1300 TO A.D. 1500. 



94.— A.D. 1300. THE OTTOMAN POWER BEGINS. 

The Arabs, the founders of the Mohammedan power, 
gave way to the Turks, who in their turn yielded to the 
Ottomans. The Arab brought back to Western Europe 
science, the first inspirations of poetry, and that warmth 
of imagination, which was the foster-nurse of chivahry. 
The Turk, despising these, and waging an interminable 
war against the infant civilisation of the East, drove 
westward all the relics of ancient art and literature. 
They unlocked the stores of Greece ; and eventually closing 
the communication with the East by the Levant, drove to 
the ocean all maritime enterprise and commerce. 0th- 
man, the leader of one of the noblest of the Scythian 
tribes, established himself in the dignity of Sultan ; and, 
in consequence of the disrepute into which the name of 
Turk had fallen, ordained that in future the name Turk 
should be applied only to the peasant, and that his im- 
mediate followers should from his own name be called 
Ottomans. 

95, — Circ: A.D. 1300. the divina commedia op dante. 

Sicily, the country of Theocritus, was the nursery of 
the language and poetry of Italy in the Middle Age. 
Dante of Florence was the first who gave consistency to 
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the language of Italy, based on the Sicilian, its purest 
dialect. Tlus immortal poem, the work of a philosopher 
and a theologian, is the herald to the world of a language 
predicted by him as ^'a new sun which should soon ap- 
pear above the horizon, and give light to those on whom 
the light of ancient latinitj no longer shone.*' 

96. — A.D. 1302. THE STATES GENERAL IN FRANCE. 

Philip rV. of France, involved in difficulties in con- 
sequence of his wars with the Flemings, and in a strug- 
gle with Pope Boniface VIII. to protect the clergy from 
a levy of one-tenth of their incomes to meet the necessities 
of the Pope, called together the representatives of the 
people in the States General, thus preparing for the abo- 
lition of feudalism in France, and laying the foundation 
of a constitutional government. 

97. — A.D. 1304. PETRARCH BORN. 

Florence, which had given birth to Dante, gave to the 
world also the father of the lyric poetry of Italy. In 
ferior as the lays of the Troubadours are in comparison 
with the works of Petrarch, yet we find in them the model 
of his style. 

98. — A.D. 1313. THE BIRTH OF BOCCACIO. 

The Decamerone of Boccacio, is the best specimen 
the Italian language can furnish of prose composition, 
which Boccacio, in that country, at once originated and 
brought to perfection. Of the writings of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccacio, the glorious lights of the Middle Age, " all 
were powerfully influenced by the passion of love, but 
each in circumstances distinct and peculiar. The vehe- 
ment and gloomy mind of Dante was elevated to a re- 
ligious solemnity by the early death of one whom he had 
loved from the simple purity of a childish attachment. 
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The impassioned tenderness of Petrarch was refine 
an almost Platonic affection, by a protracted admiral 
a living but unattainable object. Boccacio^ the off 
of an irregular amour, appears to have been engage 
in licentious attachments, which have communicai 
his tales a character of impurity, offensive even 
own more serious feelings in his later years." 

99. — A.D. 1331. BIANUFACTUBE OF WOOL IN ENGI 

The enormous wealth accumulated by the Fl 
wool staplers, induced Edward IIL to introduce th( 
nufacture of cloths into this country ; a source even 
of its greatest wealth and prosperity. A vast numl 
Flemings settled in this country. 

100. — ^A.D. 1333. CASIMIB THE GREAT, KING OF PO: 

Poland, advancing in the progress of nations, be 
great under Casimir. His attention was devoted i 
arts of peace. He improved the civil code to a very 
degree ; and although he may be looked upon a 
founder of the aristocracy which afterwards exercis 
baleful an influence in Poland, he advanced and prot 
the interests of the lower orders, winning from his n 
a title meant for contempt, but of which Casimii 
proud — " The King of the rustics." 

101.— A.D. 1338. CANNON USED IN WAR. 

The invention of gunpowder was long prior to 
time. It was known to Roger Bacon, who, how 
rather used it in the construction of fireworks than i 
instrument of destruction. To him it appeared to 
been derived from the Arabs. The introduction of 
arms into battles produced a mighty change in the 
of warfare. 
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102. ^A.D. 1339. WARS BETWEEN ENQLAND AND FRANCE. 

These wars, which arose out of an imperfect claim to 
the throne of France, set up by the English king, Edward 
III.^ had the effect of rendering France for a time a pro- 
vince of England. In these the most splendid victories 
of the Middle Ages were gained bj the English, against 
overwhelming odds. The effects produced on the two 
countries were widely different. In France, these wars 
checked the power of the nobility, and advanced the dig- 
nity of the monarch. In England, they made the people 
more powerful, by the repeated charters and concessions 
granted by the monarch, to obtain supplies. 

103.— A.D. 1341. THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 

The dissensions and divisions of the Grecian Court at 
Constantinople, afforded an opportunity for the passage of 
the Turks into Europe. The Janisaries, or new troops 
as the name implies, consisting of every fifth captive, were 
reserved as a body-guard for the Sultan. This important 
band, trained with the greatest care to the use of arms, soon 
gained for the Ottoman soldiery the reputation of being 
the best in Europe, and contributed to the Turkish con- 
quests in this quarter of the globe, their masters becoming 
day by day the most dangerous enemies of Christendom. 

104. — A.D. 1343. DIVISION OP THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 

INTO TWO HOUSES. 

The nobles and the representatives of the people had 
hitherto assembled in one chamber. The representatives 
of the people were now, on their own petition, removed 
to a separate room, apart from the influence or interference 
of the peers. Their privileges were much enlarged, and 
a greater freedom of action was thus acquired. 

105. — A.D. 1350. CHAUCER, THE FATHER OF ENGLISH 

POETRY. 

The Norman and the Saxon tongues, which had ^^qi^tv 
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established on the same soil in this coontrj, began about 
this time to be resolved into one, out of which came a new 
language, the English properly so called. To this in a few 
years a consistency was given by the writings of Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry. Borrowing from the Nor- 
man poets and the Troubadours, and seeking models in 
the school of Petrarch and Boccacio, with whom he was 
personally acquainted, he so combined his materials, as 
to form a style bearing no marks of its foreign origin. 

106.— A.D. 1369. wiclif's translation of the scrip- 
tures INTO ENGLISH. 

Wiclif, by whom were sown the seeds of the Re- 
formation, produced the first prose writings of merit 
in the newly formed English tongue. His doctrines, 
carried to excess by wild and fanatical followers, after- 
wards degenerated into heresies and schisms, known as 
LoUardy ; but the name of Wiclif must over be associated 
with the dawn of a purer faith, and he is justly called the 
** Morning star of the Reformation.*' 

107.— A.D. 1370. THE CROWN OF POLAND ELECTIVE. 

On the death of Casimir, the last of the Piasts, the 
royal race, the crown of Poland, hitherto hereditary, 
became elective, but for a while limited in the election to 
one family, a source of continual factions and of internal 
weakness. The reign of Casimir, which completed the 
greatness, laid also the foundation of the ruin of the 
kingdom in other respects, in the concessions made by the 
regal power to the nobility. 

108. — A.D. 1386. UNION OF LITHUANIA. WITH POLAND. 

The younger daughter of Louis, King of Hungary and 
Poland, the nephew of Casimir, had married Jaghellon, 
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Grand Dake of Lithuania. She was elected by the nobles 
to the throne of Poland, and thus gave a family of Jaghel- 
lon kings to that country, uniting at the same time, on its 
Russian frontier, the duchy of Lithuania. The import- 
ance of this addition of territory was an extension and 
strengthening of its weakest side towards Russia. 

109. — ^A.D. 1397. THE UNION OF CALMAR. 

Margaret, Queen of Norway, the Semiramis of the 
North, was the author of this union. The great object 
of her policy seems to have been to unite the kingdoms 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, under a common 
monarchy. This she accomplished by the treaty of Cal- 
mar, so called from the town in which it was arranged. 
This union was to these countries what the empire of 
Charlemagne was to those of Western Europe. 

110. — A.D. 1399. ORIGIN OF THE WARS OF YORK AND 

LANCASTER. 

These civil wars, also called the Wars of the Roses, 
had their origin in a question on the right of succession to 
the English crown in the descendants of King Edward IIL 
Each party had for a badge or mark of distinction the first 
a white, the second a red rose ; hence their names. 

111. — A.D. 1401. THE ZUTDER ZEE OPENED TO THE OCEAN. 

A sudden inundation of the sea overwhelmed the land 
between the German Ocean and a lake now called the 
Zuyder Zee or South Sea, by which a communication 
with the Western Ocean was opened, and Amsterdam 
became a seaport. Another natural cause contributed to 
the commercial advantages of the Netherlands. A her- 
ring shoal, which had originally frequented the southern 
shore of the Baltic in the twelfth and tluTtfteiL\Xi^«ii\.^Y«.^ 

a 
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removed to the shores of Denmark and Norway, and 
thence to the North Sea. From this a great trade had 
been derived by the pickling of herrings, an art invented 
by a Fleming at the close of the fourteenth century. 

112. — A.D. 1408. JOHK HTSS AND JTEBOICE OF PBAGUfi. 

The doctrines preached by Wiclif had reached Grer- 
many, and were boldly maintained by Huss before the 
Council of Constance, who condemned him as a heretic, 
to be burnt. His friend, Jerome of Prague, suffered in 
the following year, for advancing the same doctrine. 

lld.-^A.D. 1410. iBRA OF PORTUGESE DISCOVERIES 

BEGINS. 

John I. of Portugal fitted out ships to explore the 
western coast of Africa. These passing Cape Nam, 
hitherto considered as an impassable barrier, proceeded to 
Cape Bojador. A ship equipped by Prince Henry, the 
son of John, was driven out to sea by stress of weather, 
and touched at the island of Porto Santo, one of the 
Madeira Islands. The mariners, who had hitherto 
scarcely ventured beyond the sight of land, gaining 
courage by experience, and bringing into use the powers 
of the magnetic needle, which for ages had been known, 
entered upon a path of discovery which led to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and eventually to the establishment of a 
route to India. 

114. — A.D. 1449. INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

This art, of German origin, passed into England before 

it was acquired by any other nation. To Guttenburg, of 

Mentz in Germany, and to Caxton, in London, must be 

ascribed the honour of this invention, '* which was the 

^^c^uai instrument of the Reformation, which is still 
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employed in diffusing into every corner of the world 
the lights of reason and religion, which has given com- 
bination and energy to the public opinions of nations, 
and has for ever established the security of the human 
intellect from a second degradation into ignorance and 
barbarism." 

115. — ^A.D. 1453. TAKING OP GONSTANTINOPXE BY THE 

TURKS. 

The Ottoman Turks already in Europe completed that 
which their Arabian predecessors had twice attempted, 
bat in vain. The last spark of the old Roman Empire, 
lingering in Constantinople, was extinguished ; every re- 
collection of pagan splendour or Christian magnificence 
was effaced; the Crescent displaced the Cross on the dome 
of St. Sophia. A new nation, Turkey, was established, 
trampling on the rains of Greece and Rome; an empire 
of semi-barbarism occupied the site of those of an ancient 
but exalted civilisation. 

116. — A.D. 1453. THE WARS OP THE ENGLISH IN 
FRANCE BROUGHT TO A CLOSE. 

The leng reign of our Henry VI. closed the wars 
between England and France; it had witnessed the 
loss of all the English possessions except Calais. The 
decline of the English power began with the death of the 
Duke of Bedford, in 1435, and was completed by the loss 
of its great supporter the Duke of Burgundy, who became 
reconciled with the French monarch, Charles VII. No 
formal termination of the war was however declared. 

117. — A.I>. 1462. THE tItAR DOMINION IN EUSSIA ENDS. 

Ivan I., taking advantage of the divisions of the Tatar 
hordes, devoted his energies to their conc^ues.!. Maxt^vck^ 
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the niece of the last Greek emperor, and adopting tlie 
title of Czar or Caesar, Russia has ever claimed a title 
to the empire, and still preserves the memory of the 
claim in her royal family, by princes who bear the name 
of Constantine. 

118. — A.D. 1465. DUNBAR THE SCOTCH POET BOBN. 

In English poetry a blank of nearly three centuries took 
place*, that is from Chaucer to Spenser, the poet of Eliza- 
beth's reign ; but in Scotland the art of song was carried on 
by a succession of distinguished names. In Dunbar, the 
greatest poet of Scotland's early times, it wiU be perceived 
that the similarity between the English and Scottish 
tongues is great ; a similarity which was the most perfect 
in Chaucer's time. 

119. — A.D. 1471. END 0» THE WARS OF THE BOSES. 

The decisive battle of Barnet won by the Yorkists, 
the victory of Tewkesbury, where the Lancastrians 
were entirely routed. Prince Edward's death on the 
battle-field, and that of Henry VI. in the Tower, closed a 
bloody struggle which had grievously torn and wasted 
England for many years. "The civil war of the two 
royal houses was the severe process by which the re- 
duction of the aristocracy was primarily effected," and in 
proportion as these decreased, the power of the monarch 
became supreme. 

120. — A.D. 1472. NICHOLAS COPEBNICUS BORN. 

Copernicus, a Prussian by birth, in 1530 revived the an- 
cient theory of Pythagoras f with regard to the planetary 

♦ Except Lydgate, 1375. 

f Pythagoras taught that the sun was the centre of the system 

around which all the planets moved. Others believed that the 

earth was at rest in the centre, and that the sun and all the heavenly 

bodies moved round it This latter belief prevailed generally dnring 

ibe Middle Ages. 
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system. This theory, which formed the basis of the prin- 
ciples laid down by the immortal Newton, circ: 1700, was 
supported by Gulileo, circ: 1600, in spite of the perse- 
cutions of the Inquisition. In the same period Ty^^^ 
Brahe, a Dane, corrupted this theory of Copernicus, and 
his error continued till it was exploded by Newton. But 
to Brahe science is indebted for many valuable discoveries 
in astronomy* 

121. — A.D. 1478. THE INQUISITION IN CASTILE. 

The Inquisition was at this time introduced into Spain, 
as an engine for the expulsion of the Jews and the con- 
version of the Moors, to whom was offered this altemativei 
— the profession of the Christian religion, or death. 

122. — A.D. 1479. UNION OF ARAGON AND CASTILE. 
-*-FEBDINAND AND ISABELLA IN SPAIN. 

These kingdoms were united by the marriage of Ferdi- 
jiand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile ; an event which 
gave to the Christian monarchy of Spain a consistency 
whereby it was enabled immediately to destroy the Arab 
dominion in the Peninsula, and to take its rank as the first 
power in Europe. 

123. — A.D. 1480. BALANCE OF POWER IN ITALY. — THE 

DE MEDICI. 

This celebrated family for seventy-one years happily 
directed the interests of Italy. The great object of Lo- 
renzo de Medici was to restrain the ambition of Venice, 
by a combination of the various interests of the Italian 
states. *^ Possessing immense riches by a continued at- 
tention to commerce, cautiously avoiding every pretension 
to ambition, they contented themselves with such power 
as was voluntarily bestowed upon them by their fellow* 

Q 3 
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citizens. The arts of their ambition were private libe- 
rality, and a large contribution to plans of public charity 
and utility. Their magnificence was not a vulgar pro* 
fusion of ostentatious wealth, but an elegant expenditure 
on the literature which refined, and on the arts which 
embellished their country." 

124. — A.D. 1492. THE CONQUEST OF OBANADA. 

Granada, the last stronghold of the Moors, fell before 
the united force of Christian Spain, under Ferdinand and 
Isabella. It was a sort of counterpoise in the West, to the 
successes of Mohammedanism in the East, and opened a 
way for that path of discovery, of commerce, and of wealth, 
which Spain so frightfully abused, and through which alone 
she has fallen so fearfully and so low. 

125.— A.D. 1492. DISCOVERY OP AMEBIOA BY COLUHBUS. 

Christopher Columbus was a Genoese by birth. He was 
repulsed by the Senate of Genoa, in his proposition to 
attempt the discovery of a new continent, which he be- 
lieved must exist to the westward of Europe, or, in the 
event of failing in that enterprise, to open a passage of 
communication to China and the East Indies. He was 
treated with dishonesty by Portugal, to whom he next 
applied. He went, as a last resource, to the Court of 
Spain, having despatched his brother Bartholomew to 
England. The intelligent King Ferdinand readily fur- 
nished the means for the attempt, and was rewarded by 
the discovey of America. Of this, in later times, the 
Spaniards subdued and possessed more than one-third. 
Of that continent they do not now possess a foot ; a just 
punishment for the cruelties and atrocities they committed. 
After the death of Isabella, his great patroness and friend, 
Columbus was treated with neglect. He died disgusted 
with the ingratitude of the monarch he had served, and 
exhausted by the fatigues he had endured. 
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126. — A.D. 1492. DISCOVEBT OF THB WEST INDIES. 

Columbus, in his attempts to discover a westward pas- 
sage to India, touched, first at the Bahamas, and after- 
wards at Hayti. The ancients had given so large an 
extent to India, and Ptolemy, in his admeasurement of 
longitude, had only allowed so small a distance between 
the Azores and the eastern land, that Columbus was led 
to name the islands the West Indies, under the impression 
that he had reached the continent of Asia ; an error in 
name which has passed to this time. 

127.— A.D. 1497. THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE DOUBLED. 

The discovery of this cape,* which ranks next to the 
discovery of America in importance, is due to the Por- 
tuguese. 

It was first visited by Bartholomew Diaz in 1487, who 
named it the Cape of Tempests, from the sea which is 
generally rolling off it. The enterprising monarch of 
Portugal, who saw in this discovery an omen of the long* 
sought route to India, despatched another expedition^ 
under Vasco de Gama, to what he now called Cape of 
Good Hope. The voyage succeeded, the Cape was 
doubled, and the Portuguese had the glory of being the 
first Europeans who had sailed in the Indian seas. 
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RESULTS AND TENDENCIES. 



Barbarism and confusion, which ceased when new peo- 
ples had been formed. Feudalism, which reproduced 
order, but with strife, tyrannj, and a population of slaves. 
The Church, amid a sea 'of desolation, the guardian of 
knowledge and art, struggling with the storm, all but 
wrecked, save for the Faith she kept within her. Chi- 
valry, which softened manners, refined the taste, and 
elevated the character. Pilgrimages and the Crusades^ 
which produced activity, commerce, and a confluence of 
nations. Papacy, which consolidated government and 
freed the bondsman, but which brought in its train su- 
perstition and a slavery of mind. Commerce, which 
gave rise to wealth and inquiry, and discoveries, and a 
third estate. Modern Europe, formed and ready for a 
purified Faith. The dawn of the Reformation, with the 
daylight of modern history at hand. 

" The licentious warrior, the gloomy monk, the military 
prophet, the priestly despot, the shuddering devotee, the 
iron baron, the ready vassal, the courteous knight, the 
princely merchant, the fearless navigator, the patient 
scholar, the munificent patron, and the bold reformer,** 
these have formed a shifting drama of the conflicting 
reason and passions of mankind. 
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EEMARKS ON THE QUESTIONS FOR 

EXAMINATION. 



The arrangement made in the following pages, gives to each 
section of the text a general question, which may be used either 
for an oral or a written examination. In addition to these are 
supplementary and particular questions, which have been used 
only in a viva voce examination. 

The value of these latter questions will be evident to all who 
have had the teaching of very young or careless boys. By 
means of these questions the pupil can materially assist him- 
self in committing his lessons to memory; and the master, 
having previously considered them, need not cause confusion 
by taxing the knowledge of his pupil beyond its strength. 

It has been deemed inexpedient to give questions to the 
Chapters which precede the chronological heads of analysis, 
because those Chapters will require for the pupil assistance 
and amplification from the master. The latter will, therefore, 
find it more convenient to frame his own interrogatories. 
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QUESTIO]S^S FOR EXAMINATION. 



1 . Between what dates do you place the Middle Ages ? 

2. What two events mark the beginning and end of the Middle 

Ages? 

3. Express the previous answers in general bat fuller terms. 
What century marks the commencement of the Middle Ages ? 
What Barbarian tribe settled in Africa? 

What tribes finally settled in Britain ? 
Who settled themselves in Spain ? 
Who settled themselves in Gkiul? 
Wlio settled themselves in Italy ? 
Of what power had these countries been provinces ? 
Which was the last kingdom of the Moors in Spain ? 
How was it lost to the Moors ? 

In this Period of the Middle Ages how many years are 
included ? 

4. Into how many Great Periods are the 2fiddle Ages dirided ? 
What do these divisions show ? 

5. Between what dates do you place the First Period ? 
What are its leading features ^ 

By whom is the Western Empire overrun ? *' 

What new states are formed ? 

What change takes place in Europe? 

What power rises above the others ? 

Wliat power has its foundation at this time ? 

What new religion and government arise ? 

Over what parts of the earth do they extend ? 

6. Between what dates do you place the Second Period ? 
What are its leading features ? 

"What great empire arises and falls within this Period ? 
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What states are formed from its wreck ? 
What other states are established ? 
What change takes place in the Church ? 

7. Between what dates do you place the Third Period ? 
What are its leading features ? 

What power regulates the other states ? 

Why does the power of Germany rapidly decline P 

What changes take place in the crown of France P 

What happens to the Northern nations P 

Which nation of the North becomes very powerful P 

What do you know of the state of the Eastern Empire P 

What of the power of the Church P 

8. Between what dates do you place the Fourth Period P 
What are its leading features P 

What about the Papal power P 

What happened in England P 

What did the Papal power promote, and with what results P 

What is done with regard to slaves P 

What about the lawP 

What is the political state of Italy P 

What two new kingdoms arise P 

What institution is set up in France P 

What in England P 

What new empire arises in the East P 

9. Between what dates do you place the Fifth Period P 
What are its leading features P 

What power declines P 

What changes marking a progress in the world occur P 

What happens to the European states P 

How is the last spark of the Koman empire extinguished P 

What happens to the Mohanunedan power in the West P 



FIRST PERIOD. 

10. Between what dates do you place this Period P 

11. Give the date, and circumstances of the division of the 

Roman power into Western and Eastern Empires. 
What was the name of the Emperor at this t\m^^ 

o 6 
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liTame his successors. 

What change took place in the empire ? 

Where did they hold their courts ? 

When was the seat of the empire moved from Rome? 

By whom ? 

What was the ancient name of the new capital ? 

12. Describe the municipal system. 
Give the extent of the Roman empire. 

By what law was the civilized world governed ? 

What was the method of governing the people at this time 

introduced by the Romans into their colonies ? 
What was the consequence of this as regards the Roman law ? 
Give the derivation of the word municipal. 

13. Give the date, with an account of the empire of the Van- 

dals in Africa. 
Through what country had the Vandals passed ? 
Under whom ? 

Where did they place their capital ? 
What places did they pillage and desolate? 
Did Italy suffer from them ? 
What do you know of their fleet? 

14. Give the date of the Saxon invasion of Britiun, and the cir- 

cumstances connected with it. 
To what race or stock of men did the Saxons belong ? 
Whence did the Saxons come ? 
How long was Britain under Roman dominion ? 
During this time, what was the effect of theur rule ? 
When, and why did the Romans abandon Britain ? 
What happened on the departure of the Romans ? 
What was the effect of the Saxon invasion with regard to 

Britain and the inhabitants ? 
How many Saxon tribes were there? 
What were their names ? 
Which gave its name to Britain ? 
What was the country aflerwards called ? 

15. Give the date of the Visigothic conquest of Spain, and the 

circumstances connected with it. 
What power had lately been ruling in Spun ? 
By what people was this power displaced ? 
What 13 the meaning of the ^otd Yialgpth? 
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Under whom was the monarchy of the Yisigofhs established ? 
What change took place in the religion of the Visigoths? 
Where, and under whose direction was the code of the 

Visigoths drawn up ? 
For what is this code of laws remarkable ? 

16. When did the barbarians invade Italy ? 

Who was the last Roman emperor of the West P 
Was he fit for hb station ? 
By whom was he displaced ? 
Of what tribe was he the chief? 

17. When, and by what tribe was Gaul conquered? 
State the circumstances connected with it. 

Who is the first Frankbh monarch of whom we have an 

authentic account ? 
Of what family was he ? 

From whom do the Merovingians take their name ? 
What was the first exploit of Clovis in Gaul ? 
Who was Syagrius ? 

What was the consequence of the battle of Soissons ? 
What is the derivation of the word France ? 

18. When, by whom, and under what circumstances was Italy 

now invaded ? 
What does Ostrogoth signify ? 
Who was the leader of the Ostrogoths ? 
Whom did the Ostrogoths displace ? 
Did the Eastern Empire make an efibrt to regain Italy ? 
Under what generals did the emperor make the attempt ? 
Who was emperor at that time ? 
To what dignity did Narses rise ? 
What title did he assume ? 
What occasioned his departure from Italy ? 
How did he revenge himself? 

19. When, and under what circumstances did the Lombards 

conquer Italy ? 
What does Lombard mean ? 
What was the character of the Lombards ? 
What country did they invade ? 
Under what king ? 
What was the efiect of this invasion, as regarded the Boman 

power ? 
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What mightj empire now falls to pieces ? 

20. When, and where was Mohammed bom? 
What did Mohammed profess to be ? 

By whom did he say he was sent f 

What did he declare to be the object of his misaion ? 

Where was he bom P 

To what tribe did he belong P 

What was the nature of his rdigi(Hi P 

What effects were produced bj it P 

21. What were the Pandects P 

Relate the circumstances connected with them. 

By whom were the Pandects compiled P 

WhenP 

At whose command ? 

Who was Justinian ? 

What three sets of laws were compiled P 

What was contained in them P 

What does Gibbon say of their influence P 

22. When, and under ^at circumstances was the foundation of 

the feudal system laid ? 
What is the probable derivation of the word feudal ? 
Of what was it the consequence ? 
Describe the habits of the Gk)tho-Germans. 
How would they be likely to dispose of a conquered country ? 
When would this division and independence become united 

into a system or combination P 
What would be thus produced ? 
What does the fuedal system imply P 
By whom then does it seem to have been formed P 
In what manner P 
What change afterwards made it more perfect P 

23. Give the date, and an account of Gregory the Great. 
How is the name of Gregory connected with England P 
Of what work was he the author P 

In what estimation was this work held P 

What title did he reject P 

Why? 

Who had assumed that title ? 

What title did he take in opposition P 

What character is given oflmnP 
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24. Giye the date, and an acoount of the comrenion of the 

Saxons to Christianity. 
When was the Church first planted in this country P 
What effect did the Saxon invasion produce upon it ? 
Who converted the Saxons to Christianity ? 
Who was sent for the purpose ? 
What title did he take? 

25. What do you know of the date and events of the Hijra ? 
What drove Mohammed from Mecca to Medina ? 

For what is Medina remarkable ? 

What does it contain ? 

What was the occupation of Mohammed at Medina P 

What is the Koran ? 

Wliat does Hijra signify P 

What use is made of this event by the Mohammedans P 

26. Give the date and circumstances of the battle of Beder. 
What was the rallying cry of the Mohammedans ? 

What had been the success of the sword and Koran in ten 

years P 
What change does this mark in the life of Mohammed P 

27. When and by whom was Syria conquered P 
Who was Khaled ? 

What title was given him P 

What conquest did he make P 

What place eventually became the seat of the Khalifat P 

28. Give the date, and an account of the conquest of Egypt by 

the Arabs. 
What Arabian subdued Egypt P 
Where did he encamp ? 
What were the advantages derivable from this conquest P 

29. When, and by whom was the Arabian conquest of Persia 

completed P 
What city was founded by Khaled P 
For what purpose ? 
From thence how far did he proceed P 
What is the name given to the battle which subdued 

Persia? 

30. Give the date and circumstances of the siege of the city of 

Constantinople. 
What was the design of the Arabs la thia %l&^<&^ 
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Under what Ebalif was this nndertalcen? 

Of what dynasty was Moawyiah ? 

What had happened to the previous dynasty ? 

By whom, and when was that dynasty re-established P 

What change did Moawyiah make in the succession to the 

Khalifat ? 
How were the Arabs defeated at Constantinople ? 
What would you say of the Greek fire ? 

31. Give the date, and particulars of the council of Con- 

stantinople. 
Which of the cecumenical councils of the Church was this ? 
How many oecumenical councils were there f 
What do you mean by oecumenical ? 
What do you mean by Catholic ? * 
Which was the first oecumenical council ? 
How many bishops were present ? 
Were they all of one branch of the Church ? 
Who was Pope at this time ? 

What charge and condemnation did he fall under ? ] 
Of what is this a proof? 

32. Give the date and circumstances of the Arabian conquest of 

North Africa. 
What was the state of the Vandal kingdom in Africa P 
What assistance did they ask P 
Who afibrded them the required aid P 
To what did this eventually lead ? 

33. When was Spain conquered by the Arabs P 
Under whom did the Moors cross the Straits P 
Why is Gibraltar so called P 

Where is Xeres P 

What happened there P 

Wbo was Roderic P 

What was the Moorish capital in Spun P 

34. The date, and an account of the kingdom of the Asturias ? 
Wbere are the mountains of the Asturias P 

Of what advantage were they to the Christians P 

* Catholic, that is, universal, as regards the whole Church, is now 
misapplied to the Church in Rome, which is but a branch corrupted 
of the Catholic Church. 
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Who erected a Christian state beyond these mountains ? 
What was the Christian capital ? 

What other name is the kingdom of the Asturias known by ? 
What was it afterwards called ? 

35. What do you know about the feudal system in France ? 
From what time had it existed in France ? 

Who was Charles Martel ? 

What race of kings did he found ? 

What did Charles Martel to the feudal system in France ? 

What was his original office ? 

To what did he aspire ? 

How did this affect the feudal system ? 

How did the vassals of the Crown arise ? 

To whom had this name been hitherto applied ? 

36. Give the date, and an account of the Iconoclasts. 
What use of images had been made in very early times ? 
How came this to be abused ? 

Where did the contest about this arise ? 
Who ordered the destruction of the images ? 
What were his followers called ? 

37. The date, and circumstances of the battle of Tours? 
How did the Moors pass into France ? 

How far did they go ? 

By whom were they routed ? 

What were the forces arrayed against each other ? 

Who led the Mohammedans ? 

What was the intention of the Moors if successful ? 

38. Give an account of the exarchate, with the date of it3 

faU. 
What constituted the exarchate f 
What is it now called ? 
How had it been ruled ? 
Who was the first exarch ? 
By whom was the exarchate conquered ? 
What did he do with it? 
By what name was it next called ? 
Who was made ruler of it ? 

How is it rendered remarkable in the history of the Church ? 
>39. Give the date, and circumstances of the faU of the kingdom 

of Lombardy. 
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How was Charlemagne^s influence excited against Lom- 
bardy ? 

What were the results ? 

What grant was confirmed to the Church ? 
40 Give the date, and an account of the period when tithes 
were confirmed to the Church. 

Who ordained the first secular law about tithes f 

What do you mean by secular ? * 

What mode of payment in tithes had before existed ? 

What are the advantages of this law of Charlemagne ? 
41. What do you know about the Irish scholars in Europe ? 

When was Ireland converted to Christianity ? 

By whom ? 

At what period was it remarkable for the piety and learning 
of its priests ? 

What influence did they possess ? 
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42. Between what dates do you place thb Period ? 

43. What are the date, and circumstances connected with 

Charlemagne as emperor of the West ? 
Of what race was Charlem^ne the first king ? 
Where was he crowned emperor of the West ? 
Why did the Pope crown him ? 
What was the extent of his empire ? 

44. What do you know of the revival of commerce in Italy f 
What was the commercial state of Italy in ancient times ? 
What interrupted thb ? 

What fostered commerce again in Italy ? 
How was a channel opened between Italy and the trade of 
the East ? 
4^. Give an account of the Saxon octarchy, with the date. 
In what manner did the Saxons come into Britain ? 
What did they establish here ? 
Were the kings of the octarchy of equal rank ? 

• Secular, fix)m secvhm^ the world ; secular or worldly, as distin* 
guiabed from ecclesiasticaL 
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What was the office of Bretwalda ? 

What was the evil consequence of this distinction ? 

Who united the kingdoms of the octarchy ? 

From whom was he descended ? 

Who was Cerdic ? 

At what period was the English monarchy completed ? 

46. What change took place in Denmark, jl,t), 840 ? 
How was Denmark anciently governed ? 

Who united these into a monarchy ? 

47. When did Russia become a state ? 

What circumstances do you know connected with it? 

Who laid the foundation of the Russian empire ? 

What was the extent of the conquests of Ruric and his 

successors ? 
What power became tributary to Russia ? 

48. Give the date, and circumstances of the foundation of a 

great monarchy in Norway. 

What was the ancient form of government in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula ? 

What were the fylki ? 

Who deposed the rulers of these states, and brought them 
under his own government ? 

What became of the deposed rulers ? 

Who were the Vikingr ? 

What influences did they exercise in Europe ? 

49. At what date were Italy and Germany separated from France ? 
From what causes ? 

Who was the son of Charlemagne? 
What happened at his death ? 
What happened at the treaty of Verdun ? 
What is the date of this treaty ? 
What begins from this treaty ? 

50. State what you know about the first appearance of the 

Slavonic and Magyar nations in hbtory. 
From whence came the Slaves ? 
Of what countries have they formed the population ? 
Whence came the Hungarians ? 
By what other names were they known ? 
Where did they establish themselves ? 
What countries have they formed ? 
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^1. Give some account of the Benedictine rule, and the period 
at which it arose. 
Whence did this rule originate ? 
What was the nature of it ? 
Why was it imposed in other places ? 
For what is Europe indebted to this order ? 
52. Give the date, and circumstances of the Norman settlement 
in France. 
Who conquered that portion of the French territory now 

called Normandy ? 
By what several names was he known ? 
Why was he called the Ganger ? 
What portion of France did he conquer ? 
Why has it since been called Normandy ? 
Who was Rollo ? 
6Z, State what you know of the progress of wool manufiu^tures 
in Flanders. 
How was an impulse given to this trade ? 
What importance did the Flemings obtain in these manu- 
factures ? 

THIRD PERIOD, 

54. Between what dates do you place this Period ? 

55. Give the date, and circumstances under which Poland 

became a kingdom. 
Under whom were the Poles converted ? 
When does their authentic history begin ? 
From whom did they receive Christianity ? 
To whom were the Poles in subjection ? 

56. What do you know of the empire of Germany under 

Otho I. ? 
What is Otho conmionly called ? 
Whose son was he ? 
Of what house ? 
What was the state of Italy and the papal power under 

Otho? 
What does Germany owe to him ? 

57. At what date were the German silver mines discovered? 
What effect did this discovery produce ? 
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Before this time how were all commercial transactions con- 
ducted? 
In what way were all payments made ? 
What had retarded the progress of trade f 
How was this difficulty removed ? 
^8. About what time did the Truce of God arise ? 
What were its objects ? 

For how long a period was private warfare forbidden ? 
Why on these days ? 
What was the value of thb ordinance of the Church ? 

59. How was learning re-introduced into Europe ? 
About what date ? 

What Pope was the great patron of literature at this 

time? 
Where had he resided in early life ? 
What had been the result ? 
How did he endeavour to promote learning ? 
With what results ? 

What studies were thus introduced into Europe ? 
From whence had the Arabs derived them ? 

60. Give some account of the rise of chivaby. 
When did chivalry first appear ? 

For what is Europe indebted to chivalry ? 

What did it promote ? 

What change took place in chivalry at a later age ? 

How is it very frequently regarded ? 

Why is this an error ? 

61. At what period does the history of Sweden begin ? 
Under what circumstances ? 

When was Chi'istianity introduced to Sweden ? 
Under what king ? 

What was the golden age of Sweden ? 
What do you know of its princes, its laws, and its people at 
that time ? 

62. Give the date, and some account of the laws of King Edward 

the Confessor. 
What were the first laws reduced to writing in England ? 
By whom were they collected. 
What other laws were afterwards collected and with the 

former reduced to a code ? 
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Bj whom was this done ? 

What was the Dane-lage ? 

What was the Mercen-lage ? 

What laws were made the groundwork of the collection ? 

Who began this new code ? 

Who completed it ? 

When do we hear of the Confessor's code ? 

What did the Saxons call it? 

What has become of these laws ? 

What is the probable supposition concerning it ? 

What do you mean by common law f * 



FOURTH PERIOD. 

63. Between what dates do you place this Period ? 

64. Give a clear account, with the date, of the Norman con- 

quest. 
What had brought England to a state of weakness ? 
In whom were the Saxon kings restored after the Danish 

conquest ? 
What had been the position of Edward the Confessor in 

his youth ? 
Where had he been brought up ? 
What was the consequence ? 
Who invaded and conquered this country ? 
What changes were made by the Norman conquest ? 
What was the appearance of England after this ? 

65. Give an account of the medical school of Salerno. ' 
Where was medicine studied in modem Europe ? 
From whence had this school derived its knowledge ? 

66. Give some account of the monastery of Monte Casino ? 
By whom was this religious house founded P 

For what is Europe indebted to it ? 
What arts did it promote ? 

67. Give an account of the struggle between the popes and 

German emperors, with the date of its commencement. 

* Mftxims and customs which compose the common law, or lex 
mm scriptOy of this kingdom. — Blockstoae. 
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In what light did Charlemagne r^ard the Church ? 

What was the consequence ? 

What was the state of usefulness of that branch of the 

Catholic Church established m Rome ? 
How did this affect her position ? 
From the time of Charlemagne what change took place in 

the temporal power of the Church ? 
In what position did Kome at that time stand ? 
What abuse of her influence took place ? 
What had been the rule of the Church Catholic in primitive 

ages? 
What did that rule now become ? 
What was the object of the struggle between the Papal and 

Imperial power as regards Germany ? i 

What tended to advance the Papal power ? 
What were the forged decretals ? 
What was the natural consequence of the struggle between 

these powers ? 
Bj whom had the councils of some of the previous popes 

been directed? 
Who was Hildebrand ? 
What would you say of his character, his attainments, and 

ambition ? 
With whom would you compare Gregory Vil. ? 
Why? 

By what means did he seek to reform the world ? 
What does the world owe to him ? 

What has grown out of the power founded by Gregory VU.? 
What was the right of investiture ? 
By whom used ? 

Why had it passed into the Church ? 
In what way is the word Church benefice connected with 

feudalism ? 
State concisely the cause of the struggle between the popes 

and the emperors. 
On what grounds did Gregory found this right ? 
Did he apply it to ecclesiastics only ? 
On what grounds did he extend it to secular offices ? 
68. Give an account of the feudal system in England. 
- State at what period it was strengthened. 
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Was feudalism new to England at the Norman conquest ? 

What was its condition at this time ? 

Why did William the Norman reform it ? 

What peculiar advantage had he, which enabled him to 
do so? 

To whom and on what condition did he grant the con- 
quered lands ? 

What was subinfeudation ? 

What was the consequence of this new form P 

Why did the Norman nobles readily submit to this prepon- 
derance of the royal power ? 

What class was thus created ? 

'\Yhat foundation was laid ? 

69. At what date, and under what circumstances were the in- 

fluences of Arabian poetry brought to bear upon Europe ? 
Whom had the king of Castile married ? 
What place had he reduced to subjection ? 
By whom had he been assisted in this undertaking ? 
Where did many of these people establish themselves ? 
What was the consequence ? 
In what did it manifest itself? 

70. At what period, and under what circumstances were the 

Greeks and Arabs driven from South Italy and Sicily ? 

What effects, as regards the Papal power, were thus pro- 
duced ? 

In what subjection did the South of Italy remain, after the 
conquest of North Italy by the Lombards ? 

What was the state of Southern Italy, with r^ard to 
Byzantium, when Italy was part of the empire of Charle- 
magne? 

When did the Arabs establish themselves in Sicily and Italy ? 

From whence came they ? 

AVhen did the Normans land in Italy ? 

What circumstances brought them there ? 

Where did they establish a dukedom ? 

Under whom ? 

What was the consequence ? 
71. Give an account of the period of the Crusades, their object, 
and the influences produced by them. 
How many Crusades "were tViw^? 
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Give the dates of the first and last. 

By whom were they undertaken ? 

For what purpose ? 

What attempt had been made by the Turks in the Holy 

Land? 
Are there any objections to the Crusades ? 
How, for the most part, should they be regarded ? 
What evils did they inflict on the world ? 
Did they confer any benefits ? 
What efiects did the Crusades produce on the nobles ? 
What was the consequence of this ? 
What impulse was given ? 

Of what commerciid power did they lay the foundation ? 
What great trade did they open P 
What advantages did they convey to the Genoese ? 
What articles of clothing and food were by the Crusades 

brought into Europe ? 
In what places in Europe were these first cultivated ? 
What manufacture was introduced to Sicily ? 
By what places was it taken up ? 
What efiects were produced in the political relationship of 

the states of Europe ? 

72. At what date, and in what way, was the struggle for investi- 

ture ended ? 

Between what emperor and pope was the compromise 
efiected ? 

What were the symbols of spiritual investiture ? 

By whom were they clwmed ? 

In addition to the refiisal to acknowledge the spiritual investi- 
ture claimed by secular princes, what did the Pope also 
refuse to permit P 

On what grounds was this done ? 

What did the Popes resign ? 

What did they retain for the Church ? 

Were Ecclesiastics thus freed from feudal obligations ? 

73. Who was the first emperor of the house of Suabia or 

Hohenstaufen ? 
Who was his rival ? 

What do you know of the possessions of the latter ? 
What proceedings did the Emperor take ^9l\TA\>^<&'^^^^*t 

a 
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What was about to be done with the Duke*s possessions ? 

What was the consequence ? 

Give an account, with the date, of the rise of the Guelf and 

Ghibelin factions. 
What war cries did these factions adopt ? 
From what was the cry of Guelf derived ? 
From what came Ghibelin ? 

What parties did these names distinguish in Italy? 
What makes this struggle peculiarly memorable ? 

74. Give an account of Portugal as a separate kingdom, with 

the date when it became so. 
Of what kingdom was Portugal a part ? 
When was Castile added to the kingdom of Oviedo ? 
When was Portugal separated from Castile ? 
Of what value was Portugal to the Christian power in Spain ? 
What conunercial advantages did Portugal naturally possess? 

75. When, and under what circumstances was Ireland con- 

quered by the English ? 
Who granted the right of conquest to the English ? 
What is remarkable in this Pope ? 
Who began the conquest ? 
What opportunity presented itself? 
What was the result, as regarded the Irish Church ? 

76. When, and by what means was the Church in Ireland sub- 

jected to the Papal power ? 
Before what time had a branch of the Catholic Church been 

planted in Ireland ? 
What was the state of that Church ? 
What wa» the character of the Irish priests in the fifth and 

sixth centuries ? 
What was hor state of independence ? 
What was the state of Ireland at this time ? 
Into how many kingdoms was it divided ? 

77. At what period, and out of what circumstances did the 

funding system arise ? 
How had the Republic of Venice become involved in debt? 
How did they meet this debt ? 

What security was given to those who had contributed their 
share to the loan ? 
T8, Give the date and partic\i\ax« oi iiK<^\e!^^ of Constance. 
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The Lombard cities in Italy were subject to what yoke? 

In what way did they throw this off? 
79. At what date, and under what circumstances did the Xorman 
dynasty in Sicily arise? 

Whom did the Emperor Henry VI. marry? 

What was the consequence of this marriage ? 
SO. Give the date of the birth, and some account of Roger 
Bacon. 

Who was Roger Bacon ? 

When did he die ? 

For whom did he act as pioneer ? 

From whence did Roger Bacon derive his knowledge ? 

81. Give an account of Magna Charta, and the date of the year 

in which it was granted. 
What was the state of England after the Norman ccmquest? 
What was the distinction between Norman and Saxon ? 
Which formed the greater portion of the population ? 
What was iihe consequence of the imperfect title of the sons 

of the Conqueror ? 
How did Henry I. attempt to counteract this ? 
What did Henry promise to restore to the Saxons ? 
What became of tiie charter of Henry X.? 
Who brought it to light again ? 
For itfhat did it form the groundwork ? 
From whom was Magna Charta obtained ? 
What is its value ? 

82. Give an account, with the date, of the conquest of India by 

the Arabs. 
What was the extent of the Mohanunedan power before the 

end of the eighth century ? 
How far had its boundary extended in the tenth ? 
What was the new capital ? 
What new race of Khalifs arose ? 
What was the next point to which the Arabian power 

extended in India ? 
Where was the capital eventually fixed ? 

83. Give the date and circumstances of the establishment of the 

Inquisition. 
In whom did the scheme laid down by Gregory VH., reach 
its greatest height? 
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What abuse of tJiis power had taken place ? 

Was it passively submitted to ? 

What means were taken in the South of France to repress 

outbreaks ? 
Under what order of monks was the tribunal placed ? 
What arbitrary act had been perpetrated at the council of 

Toulouse? 

84. Give an ^account, with the date, of the conquest of Russia 

by the Tatars. 
Describe Tdtary. 

What effects has it produced in Europe at yarious times ? 
When was Persia conquered ? 
By whom ? 

From Persia to what place did they advance ? 
How long were they in completing their conquest ? 
What was the Tatar capital in Russia ? 
What portion of Russia remained unsubdued ? 
For what purpose did Providence seem to have reserved it? 
What was the capital of the Mongol empire ? 
How was Russia governed ? 

85. Give the date, and circumstances of the Hanseatic league. 
What effects had been produced by the Crusaders on all the 

cities of Europe ? 
What combination of towns took place in the North ? 
How many combined towns were there ? 
For what purpose did they combine ? 
What other towns joined ? 

What were their great stations or stores ? ' 

To which of the towns was intrusted the administration of 

affairs ? 
To what extent did the power of each extend ? 
Which of the towns was supreme? 
What does the word hanse mean ? 
What was the influence of the hanse towns ? 

86. Give the date and circumstances of the first use of bills of 

exchange. 
To whom is commerce indebted for these ? 
For what purpose, and to whom had the merchants of Flo 

rence advanced money ? 
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How was it repaid to them ? 

87. What do jou know of the destruction of the Khalifat of 

Bagdad? 

With whom did the empire of the Mongols arise ? 

How did it affect the Mohammedan power in Bagdad ? 

How was the line of the Khalifat, descended from Moham- 
med, brought to an end ? 

What happened to the empire of the Mongols, as soon as it 
had displaced that of the Mohammedans ? 

To whom did the triple division of the empire acknowledge 
a nominal submission ? 

When was this cast awaj ? 

88. What is the date of the first regular Parliament in England ? 
State the circumstances connected with it. 

What was the consequence of the quarrels of Henry HI. 

and his barons ? 
How was the first Parliament constituted ? 

89. What do you know of the date, and of the close of the 

Crusades ? 
What English prince was among the leaders of the 

Crusade ? 
What caused this expedition to fail in its results ? 
What cities remained to the Christians ? 
When did these fall into the hands of the Turks ? 

90. Give the date, and some account of the conquest of Wales. 
What people inhabited Wales ? 

What had been her position with regard to England ? 
By whom was Wales reduced ? 
Under what title is it governed ? 

9 1 . At what date did the borough deputies first sit in Parliament ? 
At what period were they called together ? 

How had the troubles of the previous reign influenced 

Edward I. ? 
How did he endeavour to promote the liberties of his people? 
How did he gain the title of the English Justinian ? 

92. Give the period of the Troubadours, and such ax;count of 

their poetry, with its influences as you may remember. 
Was the language in which the Troubadours wrote indebted 

to the Greek or Latin languages ? 
When did this language arise ? 

H 3 
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Of what was it a dialect ? 
To what extent did this dialect spread ? 
What are the leading features of the poetry of the Trou- 
badours ? 
What do you mean by El Oai Saber f 
Of what was it a compound ? 
Of what ranks of people were its poets ? 
What influence was exercised by this poetry ? 
What eventually became of this poetry ? 
What change took place in the language ? 
How long did the poetry and the language predominate ? 
How must it now be regarded ? 
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93. Between what dates do you place this Period ? 

94. Give the date and circumstances of the beginning of the 

Ottoman power. 
What people were the founders of the Mohammedan power? 
Who displaced this people and assumed their power ?" 
To whom did the latter in their turn yield ? 
For what is Europe indebted to the Arabs ? 
What effect did the Turks produce ? 
Who was Othman ? 
What title did he assume ? 

How was the name Turk applied by the Persians? 
What was the consequence of this as regards the follower 

of Othman ? 

95. Give an account of Dante. 

Which was the country of Theocritus ? 

Of what did it become the nursery ? 

Who was the first who gave consistency to the language of 

Itaiv? 
What is his great work? 
In what characters does he there appear ? 
What did he predict of the language of Italy ? 

96. Give the date, and an account of the rise of the States 

General in France. 
Why was Philip IV. of France \xi\obred in difficulties ? 
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Wliat was the nature of his struggle with Pope Boniface 

vm.? 

What assistance did Philip call to his aid ? 
What were the consequences of this proceeding ? 

97. Give the date, and some account of Petrarch. 
WheFe was Petoarch bom ? 

Of what may he be considered the father? 
From what productions did he form his style ?" 

98. Give the date of the birth, and some account of Boccacio. 
What was the great work of Boccacio ? 

Of what may it be considered the best specimen ? 
Of what may Boccacio be said to be the originator? 
What influenced the writings, of Dante, Petrarch, and 

Boccacio ? 
How is it manifested in the case of Dante ? 
From what circumstances did this arise ? 
How in the case of Petrarch ? 
Why was this ? 

What is the nature of the writings of Boccacio ? 
Was he ever sensible of the objections to his works ? 

99. Give the date, and some account of the period in which 

wool began to be manufactured in England. 
What king introduced this manufacture ? 
What induced him to do so? 

What was the consequence as regards this country? 
What people settled here for this trade ? 

100. Give the date and some account of Casimir King of 

Poland. 
Under whom did Poland become great ? 
To what did this prince turn his attention ? 
What were his proceedings with the law ? 
Of what rank was he the founder ? 
What influence was exercised by this rank of the nation ? 
What was the main object of his policy ? 
What term of contempt was applied by the nobles to 

Casimir ? 

101. At what period were cannon first used in war ? 

What do you know of the introduction of this mode of 
warfare ? 

H 4 
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To whom, in the thirteenth century, was the use of gun- 
powder known ? 

From whom does he appear to have derived it ? 

What was the consequence of the use of gunpowder in 
warfare ? 

102. At what time did the wars between England and France 

begin? 

Give some account of them ? 

Out of what circumstances did these wars arise? 

What was the effect, as regards the French power, pro- 
duced by them. 

For what are these wars remarkable ? 

What general effect was produced by them in France ? 

What was it in England ? 

103. At what period, and under what circumstances did the 

Turks invade Europe ? 

What does the name Janizary imply? 

Of whom did this body consist ? 

For what purpose were they used ? 

What do you know of their training ? 

What reputation did they obtain ? 

What was their value to the Turkish power ? 

What was the position of the Turks with regard to Chris- 
tendom at this time ? 

104. What do you know of the division of the English Par- 

liament into two Houses ? 
Give the date of the occurrence. 

In what manner had the Parliament hitherto assembled? 
Why was the change made ? 

What were the advantages which resulted &om this change ? 
^05. Who was Chaucer ? 

At what period did he live ? 

What circumstances of importance are connected with him ? 
At what period did the Korman and Saxon tongues inter- 
mingle ? 
What new language was thus formed ? 
Who gave consistency to this language ? 
From whose writings did he borrow ? 
Where else did he seek for models ? 
What was the result of this co\x3k\Au■^^AOTL Qt m^^ATl&U? 
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106. Give the date of Wiclifs translation of the Scriptures. 
Say what you know about it. 

By whom were the seeds of the Reformation sown ? 
Por what are his works remarkable in literature ? 
What was LoUardy ? 
In what way do you regard the name of Wiclif ? 

107. At what time was the crown of Poland made elective ? 
Under what circumstances ? 

Who was Casimir ? 

Before the death of Casimir, what had been the order of 

succession to the Polish crown ? 
When it first became elective, what limitation was made? 
What are the consequences of an elective crown ? 
What effects did the reign of Casimir produce on the 

nation ? 
In what other respects than an elective monarchy was the 

reign of Casimir injurious in after times ? 

108. At what time, and under what circumstances did the union 

of Lithuania with Poland take place ? 
What marriage produced this union ? 
Who was elected successor to Casimir? 
How did the line of Jaghellon kings arise ? 
What is the position of Lithuania ? 
In what does the importance of this event consist ? 

109. Give some account, with the date, of the union of Calmar. 
Who was the author of this union ? 

What was the great object of her policy ? 
How was this effected ? 
Why was the union of Calmar so called ? 
What was the effect of this union ? 

110. At what date, and out of what circumstances did the wars 

of York and Lancaster begin ? 
By what other name were these wars known ? 
Why were they so called ? 
Out of what circumstances did they arise ? 

111. Give the date, with an account of the opening of theZuy- 

der Zee to the ocean. 
How was this communication with the ocean effected ? 
What does Zuyder Zee signify ? 
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What was the consequence of this change ? 

Had any other natural cause contributed to the commercial 

advantages of the Dutch ? 
What was the original position of the great bccring shoal, 

in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ? 
To what place did this remoye ? 
What was its last change ? 
What was the consequence of this as r^ards the Flemings? 

112. Give an account of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 

with the date of the period in which they lived. 
Who first preached the doctrines of Widif in Grermany ? 
Before whom did he defend them ? 
By whom was the attempt renewed ? 
With what consequence ? 

113. At what date does the aera of Portugese discovery begin? 
Give some accoimt of it. 

Who fitted an expedition to explore the west coast of Africa? 

What point was considered an impassable limit ? 

To what point did they proceed ? 

By whom was another expedition fitted out ? 

What accident happened to this ? 

Where did it land ? 

What was the consequence ? 

What instrimient was now brought into general use ? 

With what results ? 

What discoveries followed ? 

114. Give the date and some account of the invention of 

printing. 
Where did this art take its rise ? ' 
By what nation was it first taken firom thence ? 
What name in Germany may be called that of the father 

of printing ? 
What name in England ? 
What were the influences exerted by this art ? 

115. What were the date, and consequences of the conquest of 

Constantinople by the Turks ? 
Where were the Ottoman Turks at this time ? 
Had any attempts been made upon Constantinople by the 

Mohammedans ? 
What was the consequence oi t\i<& «vi^^(ieies^ Qi^<^*lMfiK&*^ 
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What empire arose on the ruins of Greece, and of ancient 
civilisation ? 

116. What brought about the end of the wars of the English in 

France? 
At what date did it happen ? 

In the reign of what English king did these wars ht^pen ? 
What possession alone remained to the English ? 
When did the decline of the English power in France begin ? 
Why? 

What completed the fall of English power there ? 
Was any formal termination of the war declared ? 

117. When, and under what circumstances did the Tdtar domi- 

nion in Russia come to an end ? 
Who conquered these T&tars ? 
What marriage had he made ? 
What title did he adopt in consequence ? 
To what does Bussia lay claim, for the same reasons ? 
How is the memory of this preserved in the royal family of 

Russia ? 

118. Give some accoimt of the Scotch poet, Dunbar. 

For how long does a blank in English poetry take place ? 

With what exception ? 

Between what two names does this blank extend ? 

Was this the case in Scotland ? 

Who was the greatest of Scotland's early poets ? 

What similarity of language is observable in his writings ? 

When was this similarity of language most perfect f 

119. At what period and under what circumstances were the 

wars of York and Lancaster brought to an end ? 
What happened at the battle of Bamet ? 
What happened at the battle of Tewkesbury P 
What became of Henry VI. ? 
What was the immediate consequence of this f 
What effect was produced in England by these wars ? 
What was the consequence as regards the royal power 

120. Who was Nicholas Copernicus? 
At what period did he live ? 

Of what country was Copernicus a native ? 
What theory was revived by him ? 

What was the Pythagorean theory ? 
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What was the other theory ? 

Which was believed during the Middle Ages ? 

With what exception ? 

When was it entirely destroyed ? 

Of what did this theory of Copernicus form the basis ? 

At what time did Newton teach ? 

Who had supported this theory ? 

What punishments did he undergo in consequence ? 

Who corrupted the theory of Copernicus ? 

When was the error dispelled ? 

Is science indebted to Tycho Brahe ? 

121. Give an account, with the date, of the Inquisition in 

Castile. 
For what purpose was the Inquisition introduced i|ito 
Spain ? 

What alternative was offered to the Moors ? 

122. Give the date, and an account of the union of Aragon and 

Castile. 
How came these kingdoms to be united ? 
Whom did Ferdinand of Aragon marry ? 
What was the consequence of this as regards the Chrbtian 

power in Spain ? 

123. Give an account of the De Medici family, and of the 

balance of power in Italy. 
For how long a period did the De Medici family direct the 

affairs of Italy ? 
What was the great object of Lorenzo ? 
How did he accomplish it ? 
How did they obtain their riches ? 
With what amount of power were they contented ? 
To what was their ambition directed ? 
Describe their magnificence. 

124. Give the date, and an account of the conquest of Granada. 
Which was the last stronghold of the Moors in Spain ? 
By whom was it subdued ? 

Of what was this success a counterpoise ? 
What was the consequence as regards Spain ? 

125. Give the date, and some account of the discovery ot 

America. 
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What was the name and nation of the discoverer pf 

America ? 
To whom did he first propose the discovery of a new 

continent ? 
With what success ? 
In the event of failing in such a discovery, what did he 

propose to do ? 
How was he treated by Portugal in the matter ? 
To whom did he go as a last resource ? 
Did he make any offer to England ? 
By whom was the proposition accepted ? 
What was the consequence ? 
How much was possessed by the Spaniards ? 
How much have they now ? 
Why does this appear a just retribution ? 
What happened to Columbus after the death of Queen 

Isabella ? 

126. Give an account of the discovery of the West Indies, 
To whom is the discovery due ? 

Under what circumstances was it made ? 

What mistakes had been made by ancient geographers ? 

Into what error was Columbus thus led? 

Why are the West Indies so called ? 

127. Give an account, with the date, of the discovery and 

doubling of the Cape of Good Hope. 
To what does this discovery rank next in importance ? 
To whom is it due ? 

By whom and when was it first visited ? 
What was it called by him ? 
Why? 

How was the discovery viewed by the king of Portugal ? 
Whom did he send to double the Cape ? 
What change did he make in the name ? 
Of what may the Portuguese boast ? 



NOTE. 

It has been found very beneficial in teaching this course of his- 
tory to make the pupil commit to memory, most perfectly, the fol- 
lowing Table of Dates and Events. It has been observed to be equally 
useful to encourage the learner in drawing up the Synchronic 
Table, and to induce him to apply that system to the separate pe- 
riods, and in fact to all kinds of general history. 

The tables and chronological arrangement in this book have been 
compiled from Talboy's Oxford Tables ; those by Major Bell, and 
several French charts of history; and from ** Miller's Principal 
Events of Modern History, with their Times." The other authori- 
ties which have been freely used are acknowledged in their proper 
places. The necessity of some such references in the class room 
every master will readily admit 



TABLE OF DATES AND EVENTS. \ 



A.D. 400 TO 800.— THE FIRST PERIOD. 
aj:>. 

400. Diyision of Roman Power into Western and Eastern 
Empires. 

The Municipal System. 

429. The Empire of the Vandals. 

450. The Saxons establish themselves in Britain. 

466. The Visigoths conquer Spain. 

476. The Barbarians in Italy. 

486. The Franks conquer Gkiul. 

493. The Ostrogoths in Italy. 

568. Conquest of Italy by the Lombards. 

569. Birth of Mohammed. 

570. The Pandects. 

584. Foundation of the Feudal System. 

590. Gregory the Great. 

596. Conversion of the Saxons. 

622. TheHijra. 

623. The battle of Beder. 
633. The Arabs conquer Syria. 
640. The Arabs conquer Egypt. 
651. The Arabs conquer Persia. 
668. The Siege of Constantinople. 
680. Council of Constantinople. 
709. Arabs conquer North Africa. 
711. Arabs conquer Spain. 

718, Kingdom of the Asturias. 
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A-D. 

719. Feadal Sjstem in France. 

726. The Iconocksts. 

732. The Battle of Tours. 

756. The End of the Exarchate. 

774. The Kingdom of the Lombards ends. 

779. Tithes confirmed to the Church. 

Irish Scholars in Europe. 



AJ>. 800 TO 964.— THE SECOND PERIOD. 

800. Charlemagne, Emperor of the West. 

Commerce reyived in Italy. 

827. Union of the Octarchy. 

840. Denmark becomes a Kingdom. 

850. Bossia formed into a State. 

875. Norway a Kingdom. 

888. Italy and Grermany separated from France. 

889. The Slavonic and Magyar Nations. 
910. The Benedictine Bale. 

912. The Normans settle in France. 
964. Wool Manufactures in Flanders. 



A.D. 964 TO 1066. — THE THIBD PEBIOD. 

964. Poland a Kingdom. 

967. The Empire of Germany under Otho I. 

968. Discovery of the Silver Mines in Germany. 
999. The Truce of God. 

1000. Learning acquired from the Arabs in Spain. 

■ Bise of Chivalry. 

1035. History of Sweden begins. 

1066. Laws of Edward the Coufesa^^.^ 



A.D. 1066 TO 1300. — THE FOUBTH PEBIOD. 

1066. The Normans conquer England. 
3 075. The Medical School at Salerno. 
The Monastery of Monte CaaVao. 
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1076. The Popes and German Emperors struggle for Su- 
periority. 

10S5. The Feudal Law in England. 

Influences of Arabian Poetry on that of Europe. 

1090. The Greeks and Arabs driven from South Italy by the 
Normans. 

1096. The Crusades. 

1123. The Struggle for Investiture ended by a Compromise. 

1138. The Guelfs and Ghibelins. 

1139. Portugal a Kingdom. 

1171. Ireland conquered by the English. 

1172. The Church in Ireland subject to the Papal Power. 
1175. The Funding System founded. 

1183. The League of Constance. 

1194. Grerman Dynasty of the Two Sicilies. 

1214. Roger Bacon born. 

1215. Magna Charta in England. 
1218. India conquered by the Arabs. 

1233. The Popedom at its Height. Inquisition established. 

1243. Russia conquered by the Tatars. 

1245. The Hanseatic Towns. 

1255. Bills of Exchange used in Italy. 

1258. The Mongols destroy the Khalifat of Bagdad. 

1265. The first regular Parliament in England. 

1270. The Crusades end. 

1282. The Conquest of Wales. 

1283. Borough Deputies sit in the English Parliament. 
1071 to 1326. The Troubadours — El Gai Saber. 

AD. 1300 TO 1500. —FIFTH PERIOD 

1300. The Ottoman Power begins. 

The Divina Commedia of Dante. 

1302. The States- General in France. 

1304. Petrarch born. 

1313. The Birth of Boccacio. 

1331. Manufacture of Wool in England flourishes. 

1333. Casimir the Great king of Poland. 

1338. Cannon used in War. 
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1339. Wars between England and France. 

1341. The Turks in Europe. 

1343. Division of the English Parliament into two Houses. 

1350. Chaucer, the father of English Poetry. 

1369. Wicllfs Translation c^the Scriptures into English. 

1370. The Crown of Poland elective. 
1386. Union of Lithuania with Poland. 
1 397. The Union of Calmar. 

1399. The Wars of York and Lancaster begin. 

1401. The Zuyder Zee opened to the Ocean. 

1408. John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

1410. Mt& of the Portuguese Discoveries begins. 

1499. Livention of Printii^. 

1453. Taking of Constantinople by the Tiu^ 

— - The Wars of the English in France end. 

1462. The TUtar Dominion in Russia ends. 

1465. Dunbar the Scotch Poet bom. 

1471. End of the Wars of the Roses. 

1472. Nicholas Copernicus born. 

1478. The Inquisition in Castile. • 

1479. Union of Aragon and Castile. — Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1480. Balance of Power in Italy. — The De Medici. 
1492. The Conquest of Granada. 

Discovery of America by Columbus. 

— < Discovery of the West Indies. 

1497. The Cape of Good Hope doubled. 



REMARKABLE BATTLES AND TREATIES 



DITRIMO THE 



MIDDLE AGES. 



A.D. 450. Chalons-sub-Maenb. — In the plains of Croisette, 
not for from Chalons in Champagne, ^tius, thrice consul, 
the Roman governor in Graul, defeated Attila and his 
Huns. The Visigoths and Alans were the allies of the 
Roman arms. The Ostrogoths and Gepidse supported the 
cause of the Huns. Attila was defeated, jet the policy, or 
personal interest, of ^tius permitted the former to retire 
in safety. From this battle, however, may be dated the 
fall of the Empire of the Huns, which expired with Attila, 
who died shortly afterwards, on his marriage night. 

A.i>. 465. Stonab. — The Jutes, who had possession of Thanet 
at an earlier period than this, had been driven out of Britain 
by Guortemir, the son of Gwertheym (Vortigem). On the 
death of the former they returned, and winning the battle 
of Stonar, established permanently the first Saxon king- 
dom in Kent, under Hengist. '^ This was the romantic 
period of British history." 

A..D. 486. SoissoNS. — Syagrius, the Roman prefect in Gaul, 
was defeated by Clovis, the chief of the Franks. Syagrius 
fled to Toulouse, and Gaul was dismembered from the 
Roman empire. '^ Like the Lombards of Italy, they ap- 
pear to have been comparatively few, and to have compen- 
sated their deficiency of number by superior valour and 
activity." 
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AJ>. 496. ZixpicH. — The Allemanni, dwelling at the junction 
of the rirers Rhine and Moselle, invaded Cologne, a ter- 
ritory possessed bj the Franks. Clovis, assisted by his 
Boman subjects and troops, defeated the Allemanni, and 
rendered them subject to the Franks. 

AJ>. 623. Beder. — This began Mohammed^s career of vic- 
tory. It was an attack by the troops of the pi*ophet on a 
caravan of 1000 camels. The caravan was protected by 
upwards of 900 of the tribe of Koreish, against whom the 
prophet, with only 300 men, was successfuL 

AJ>. 638. Cadesia, on the borders of the desert, about 180 
miles from Bagdad, saw the conquest of Persia by Khaled, 
and the capture of the jewelled banner of the Persian 
empire. 

AJ>. 712. Xeiles de la Feontesa, on the banks of the 
Guadalete, was the scene of the contest between the 
Visigoth and Saracen, which ended the monarchy of the 
former, and established the power of the latter in Sp^n. 
Taric led the Moors across the straits, and, after a severe 
struggle, defeated Roderick, the last of the Goths, who 
fled. After a pursuit of three days, his garment and his 
favourite steed were found upon the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir, in which it is supposed that he was drowned. 

A.D. 732. TouRs m Bubgundt, or rather the plains between 
Tours and Poitiers, witnessed the struggle between 
Christianity and Mohanunedanism for predominance iu 
Europe. For seven days the contest was mfuntained with 
great slaughter. Charles Martel was victorious, and Ab- 
derrahman felL The followers of the latter, quarrelling 
among themselves, retired in disorder, and quitted France 
for ever. 

A.D. 840. FoNTENAi, Or FoNTENAiLLE, iu Burgundy, was the 
result of the contest between the three grandsons of Char- 
lemagne for the empire. Lewis the German and Charles 
the Bald made war upon their eldest brother Lothair. This 
contest ended in the Teeatt op Vebdun (a.d. 843), where 
a partition was made, and the history of France, Grermany 
and Italy as separate states began. 

A.D. 1066. Hastings. — This battle was fought between Harold, 
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the son of Earl Godwin, the last of the Saxon rulers in 
England, and William, Duke of Normandy. Harold was 
slun. William became King of England. The Saxon 
dynasty was brought to an end, and a Norman government 
and aristocracy introduced. 

A.D. 1139. OuBiQUE. — After the battle of Ourique, the 
Moors were expelled from Portugal, and a separate and 
independent Christian kingdom was established to play an 
important part in the maritime history of the world. 

A.P. 1 176. Legmamo. — An attempt had been made by Fre* 
derick Barbarossa to force the Lombard cities under the 
imperial yok& The Lombard cities freed themselves at 
this battle. Venice succeeded in obtaining a truce for six 
years between the pope and the emperor. This led to the 
Tbeatt of Constance (a.i>. 1183), which established 
their independence. 

Aj>. 1236. Used A was fought between Malek-en-Nasir, one 
of the Almohade princes of Morocco, and Alfonzo IX. 
of Castile. In it the Christians were successful, and from 
this period the Christian power began to advance once 
more in Spain. 

AJ>. 1242. LiQNiTZ, or Wahlstatt. — A grandson of Jangez 
Elhan led the Mongols into Europe, and, defeating Henry 
Duke of Silesia at this place, advanced into Germany. 
The Mongols were unable to retain the conquests they had 
made, and speedily retired. 

A.i>. 1265. Evesham. — This was the last battle of the civil 
war which had arisen between Henry III. and Simon 
de Montfort. Edward, the son of Henry HI., having es- 
caped from the captivity into which he had fallen after 
the battle of Lewes, defeated and slew Leicester, who, 
although he had advanced popular privileges, had made 
a treasonable attack on the royal prerogative. 

A.D. 1284. Melobia. — Off the island in the Mediterranean 
bearing this name was fought a naval battle, which termi- 
nated the disputes between Fisa and Genoa, a contest 
which had endured during two centuries, and which ended 
in the subjugation of Pisa to Florence. 
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AJ>. 1314. Bankockbubn, near Stirling, was fouglit between 
Edward 11. and Robert Bruce. The former had an army 
of 80,000 men ; the latter commanded only 30,000 ; yet 
Bruce was successful, and the independence of Scotland 
was established. 

A.D. 1315. MoBGABTEN. — Thls battle, which has been called 
'^ the Marathon of Switzerland ** (see ante, p. 92.), marks a 
period in the change of warfare, and in the establishment 

of the Swiss CONFEBEBATION. 

AJ>. 1346. GBE91. — The English king, Edward HL, with an 
army of 30,000 men, defeated 90,000 of the French. This 
battle, the first great engagement which arose out of the 
English claim on the French throne, is also remarkable, as 
that in which cannon was first used by the English. But 
when the dauphin (afterwards Charles V. the Wise) came 
of age, he succeeded in restraining the disturbances in 
France, arising from the Rautiera, or disbanded soldiers, of 
the late wars, and the JItcquerie, or peasants of Picardy, 
who were in revolt against their lords. Having given 
some consistency to his government he foiled the designs 
of the English, and, by the Tbeaty of Bbetigni (a.d. 
1360), persuaded Edward to renounce his claim, on con- 
dition that the English should hold Aquitaine, 'the county 
of Fointhieu, with Calais and Guisnes, in uninterrupted 
sovereignty 

A.D. 1356. PoiTiEBS. — - This was the first great battle fought 
by the Black Prince of England. With an army of 12,000 
men he routed 60,000 of the French, and took prisoner 
the French king John. 

A.D. 1367. Navaeette. — This battle was fought by the 
Black Prince, in order to restore Peter the Cruel to the 
Spanish throne, which had been seized by his natural 
brother, Henry of Trestamere. In this battle the com- 
panies of adventure, under Bertrand du Guesclin, dis- 
tinguished themselves. The expenses incurred by the 
English in this war were eventually the cause of heavy 
exactions by the English in France, which, amongst other 
causes, led to their expulsion. 
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Jk 1385. AiiJTJBABROTA. — A civil war ending in tins battle 
placed on tlie throne of Portugal John, an ecclesiastic, 
a natural son of King Pedro. It saved the independence 
of Portugal, and opened the most brilliant period of its 
history. 

Jl. 1396. Nicopous. — The Ottoman Turks, under Bajazet, 
had entered Europe, and at this battle overcame the united 
forces of Christendom, under Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
and others, from whence Bajazet proceeded to invest Con- 
stantinople, but without success. 

.D. 1402. Angora, in Asia Minor, saw the contest between 
Bajazet and Timor, or the Ottoman and T^tar. The 
Turkish army of 120,000 men was defeated by the Tdtar 
host, consisting of 700,000 men. Bajazet, taken prisoner, 
died in the following year. This served as a balance 
agunst the overwhelming power of Mohammedanism or 
the Ottomans, and, by weakening the Mohammedan power, 
prepared the way for that of the Portuguese in the 

East. 

D. 1415. Aqikcoubt, was the consequence of the claim of 
Henry IV. to the crown of France, and the non-fulfilment 

§ of the engagements made by king John, the prisoner of 
the Black Prince. As at Cre^i and Poitiers, the odds 
were greatly agwnst the English, but the results were most 
disastrous to the enemy, who lost there the flower of their 
nobility. It made, for a short time, France a province 
of England. By the Teeatt of Troyes, or perpetual 
peace (a.d. 1420), Henry obtained the Princess Catharine 
to wife, — the regency of France during the king's life, — 
the crown at the king's death. 

D. 1461. Belgrade. — By the siege of Constantinople, 
which happened in 1453, the Turks had established them- 
selves in Europe. But in Albania, under George Castriot, 
called by the Turks Scanderbeg, or Prince Alexander, 
they received a permanent check to their further ad- 
vancement. Belgrade was the bulwark of Europe against 
Mohammedanism and the Turks. 
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A.D. 1485. BoswoBTH Field. — ^This battle closed for drer 
the disputes of York and Lancaster— ended the line of 
Plantaganet — put the crown in the possession of the 
Tudors, and prepared the way for a new course of policy 
in England. c 



THE END. 
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Translation of bis Epistles Inserted in Cbroiiological order. Edited by the Rev. W.J. 
Conybeare, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity Colieffe, Cambridge; and theReT.J. S. Howson. 
M.A. Inte Principal of the Collegiate institution, LiTcrpooi. With EngrsTings on Steel 
and Wood of the Principal Places rislted by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on 
the spot by W. H. Bartlett ; and numerons Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, etc. The 
First Volume : with Eighteen Steel Plates, Nine Maps and Plans, and numerous Woodcuts. 
4to.28f. cloth. 

*•* To form Tuo Volume$t in course of publieatioH in about Tmentp Parte, price 2«. eaekt 
of which Seventeen are new readg, 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

Comprising General Pathology, the Natnre and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
14fe, with numerous approved Formula of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D.,etc.ctc. Vols.I.andll. 8to. 3/. cloth ; and Parts X. to XV. 4«.6if.«ach. 



CORNER.— THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

I' Miss Julia Comer, Author of *' Questions on the History 
astrations engraved on Steel. Square fcap . 8vo. 6«. cloth. 



By Miss Julia Comer, Author of *' Questions on the History of Europe," etc. Wiih Two 
Ilia - - - .' 



COX.— PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED 

BY THE ACKNOWLEDGED AND AUTHENTIC TEACHING OF EACH RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rct. John Edmund Cox, M.A. , F.S.A.. of All Souls* College, Oxford ; Vicar 
of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, London. 2 toIs. 8to. 28«. cloth. 

CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy. F.S.A. C.E. 
In One very large Volume, iUastrated by upwards of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, 
I explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under tae Direction I 

Ji ofthaClrilEogiaeer. 8vo. ;tl. ISt. 6tf. cloth. I 
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THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and History of tlie Game. Illottrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of " Principles of Scientific Battiug/' etc. With Two Kn|rra> 
▼ings on Steel ; uniform with Hmrry Hieontr' a Hunting Field, Fcap. 8to. 6«. half-lraoud. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN t in Two Parts : the First Part being Church Serrices adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prayers for every Dar of the Weeic, selected excluslTely from the Book of Common 
Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canou-Hesidentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 3d Edition. 
Post 4to. 21«. cloth; or, bound by Hayday, 'Hi. 64. calf lettered ; Mto. morocco. 

«i.„.«»-w /THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 13$. cloth, 
separately ^^^j DOMESTIC LITURGY, price 10«. M. cloth. 

DAVIS.— CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., late Uer Majesty's Plenipotentiary In China; Governor 
and Command er-iu-Chief of the Colony of Houg-Kong. :2 vols, post 8to. with Maps and 
Wood Engravings. llnthepreu. 

DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delaheche, F.R S. Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL. DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc., 
Director-General of the Geoloffical Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order 
of the Lords Commissioners of U. M.l*reasttry. Svo.with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large 
Plates, 14«. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE'S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE 

ON ELECTRICITY; ITS THEORY AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. ByA.De la 
Rive, uf the Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings . 2 vols. 8vo . 

lln the pre$$. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

Jllustratiug the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Deuniatoun, of Dennistouu. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-slmiies, and 
Engravings ou Wood. 3 vols, square crown Svo. 2/. 8f. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of "Letters to my Unknown Friends,*' ••Twelve Years Ago," **Son)e 
Passages from Modem History," and *• Letters on Happiness." Second Edition, enlarged. 
18mo.2«.6<f. cloth. 

EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. P.R. A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Secretary to the Royal 
Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses uf 
Parliament, etc. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

*•* yol. II. Oh the Italian Praetiee of Oil Painting , it preparing for puHieation, 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek 
and the English Texts : including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, 
Greek'Enfflish and £ngllsh*Greek. Second Edition, carefully revised ; with a new Index, 
Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 42a. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE Con- 
cordance OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; being: an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be- 
tween the Original and the English Translations t with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, etc. etc. 2 vols. royal Svo. 31. 13«. Gd. cloth; large papers 41. l.4t.M« ^^^ 



10 NEW WOfiKS AKD N£W £DITIO])(S 

EPHEMERA.~THE BOOK OF THE SALMON. 

InTwo Parts. Put I. The Theary* Priiiciplfit, nd Practke of Vhf-r\tMog for ••hBons 
with Uit»ef soo4 Salmoa FUes Im eror smA KivM> in the RMire^PMrt n. ^» Natwral 
HiMorf of the Siaaon, aU ka kMwm BdMU d«M:^U»cd» hmI <£• heet nmf ei aaMdaUf 
Breedinff it explained. Usefnlljr lUnstrated with nnmerou coloured engnmnn of SidoiMi 
Fliet and Salmon Fry. Jij Kphemera, Author of ** A Hand*Book of Anf^linr ;** aaristed hj 
Andrew yonac. of biTecahfai, Maiu«av of the Dvkm 9i 8«A«dM|d'a Ite&ioa ftolwriaft. 
Fooiacap 8to. wm coloured Plntesy 14t. eloth. 

EPHEMEHA.— A HANIVBaOK OF ANGLING: 

Teaching Plr Ftohinf . TVdRinff, Bottom Flihlnf « and Salmon Flshin^r* With the Natural 
Hiitorjr of lUver Fiiht and the beat Modes of CatcUng them. B? Ephemera, New 
Edition, eolarged and improved. Fo<dMaf 8to. wMi W«od Eiiifrairings» 9«. cloth. 

EEMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

Inclndinr Excursions Northwards^ down the Obi, to the Pelar Ciaelc,. and Southwurds, 
to the Chinese Frontier. By AdoJbh Srman. Ttauislated bjr W. D. Coolej, Kan. author of 
''The History of Maritime and Inland Discorery.** 3 vols. 8to. with Map* Sit. M. dslh. 

FORBES.— DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being the Jounuls of Two Missions to the Kliw of Dahoakty, and Resideaee at Us Capital 
In the Years 180 and 1880. By Frederick K. Forbes, CommajiAar, 1t.N., F.B^.S; Author 
of " FiTe Years in China-." and ** Six Months in the African Blockade.** With 10 Plates 
printed in colours, and Wood Engravings. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPH.— NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

Cont^niag Bamblea amoag the Fields and Fiords of the Ceatnl aad Wcitcra Otatricts j 



and including Remarks on Its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social OifaaliMtioa. 
By Thomas I^rester. Esq. With Extract! from the Journals of lieutenant M. 8. Blddnlph, 
Royal Artillery. With a coloured Map, Wood Engravings, and 10 coloured Plates from 
Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 18c. cloth. 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneons Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. 
VoU. L U. III. and IV. 8vo. 68t. cloth. 

FRANCIS— THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

lU Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. S vols. 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its Social Relations and Revelations. By John Francis. 2Tob.8vo. Ms. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE By John Francis. Second Edition. 8to. 1S«. cloth. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. Edited 
by Bolton Corney, Esq. Uniform with TAomton'i Sea»on$ illu$troted by the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. 2U. cloth ; or 36f . bound in morocco, by Haydaj. 

GOSSE.— A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By p. H. Gosse, Esq. Author of "The Birds of Jamaica,*' "Popular Btftlah OmltkolQKy,** 

etc.^With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 14i. cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

Esplidned in a Series of I nstmctions and Exampka . By 6. F. Graham. New SdlHoB , re< 
II rhed and Improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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GURNEY.— HISTORICAL SKETCHES; 

Ulustratingr soni* MemonUe Events and Epeehi, from aj). 1400 to a.d. lS4f>. Bf tha Rer. 
John Hamiiden Gnrney, BI*A., Sector of St. Marj'i, M«ry-le-bone. Fcap. 8n». y** M. doth. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOP-EDU OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Br Joieph Gwilt. inuatrated with more than 
One Thousand Rinraifama on Wand, from UesifM hj 3. 9. G^viit. Second Kdition« with 
Snpplemeutal View of the S^mmrtry and Stability of GoAie Avchitnetnre t Comprising 
upwards of Eightj additional Woodcuts. 8to. 62«. M. cloth. 



SUPPLEMENT. Comprising a View of the Sjmmetrf and StMiat^ji Gothic Architeetwr; 
Addmida to tike Glosaarr - . - . .. ~, . 

Weoiicuts. 8vo. 6«. clou 



Addmida to tike Glosaarr; and an index to tlie entire Woric With npwarde of Kglitj 
loth. 



HALL'S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTT-THRER MAPS fsise 9D in, hy 7< lu.7*.w{th the Divisiem and Benndarles earefnlly 
colonved ; and an Alphnhetical Index of aU the Names contained In the Mm, wHk their 
Latitude and LonciCade. An entiielrNewEditiatt, corrected throvghoat from the best 
and most recent AntlMirities ; with aU the RaUwajrs Md down, and mmaj of the Maps re- 
drawn and re-engrared. Colombier ^o. &<. Is. half>boiind in rasain.. 

HARRISOK—ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE Of THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Her. M. Hanri«», M Jk., Ute 
Fellow of Qneen 's Cellege^ Oxford. Post 9n. 9t. M. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hlenrer, Author of ** Suble Talk and Table Talk ; or, Spectacles for Toung 
Hportsmen." WHh TWo Flatea. one representing *'The Right Sort;** the other, *'The 
WVong Sort.** Fcap. 8ro. As. haU-bonnd. 

HARRY HIEOVER.—PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieorer, Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, SpecUdes for Tomig 
Sportsmen." With S Plates, one re p r es e n ti n g ** Going Uke VTorlimen;" the otlter, **Goiug 
like Muffs.** Foolscap 8r».S«« half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER— THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUR- 

POSRS AND PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more 
thanfimr show. B^HarryHieorer, Author of** Stable Talk and Table Tklk.** With3 Plates, 
one representing "A pnrettygood sort for most purposes;'* the other, **<Bayther' a bad 
sort for any purpose." Foolscap 8ro. Si; half-bound. , ^ 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieorer, Author of 
*' Stable Talk and T»ble Talk ; or, ^eUeles for Young Sportsmen.'' With a Portrait of 
the Aotlior on his fhronrite Horse ** Harle^uln.'*^ 3d Bditiou. Fbolacap 8ro. 6s. half-boond. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACLES for yoUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieorer. New Edition. SroU. 
8ro. with Perlr^, 74t. cloth. 

HAWKER.— -INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Sbootini;. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawlcer. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improred ; with Eijg^hty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C . Varley , Dickes, etc. 8ro. 31«. doth. 

HAYDN^S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

H Containinff Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, CiWl, Ecclesiastical, 

Judicial, Military, Naral, and Municipal, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time: 
compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Oflces. Together wMi the Sovereigns of 
Europe, from the Foundation of their req>ective States ; the Peerage of England and of 
Great Britain t and u wm e rons other Liats. Being • New Edition, improved and continued, 
of BEATSON'S POLITICAI* INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, CompHer of ••The DicthNiarr 
of Dues," nnd ether Werke. Sre. S5«. haU-bond. 
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12 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

B7 Sir John F. W. Hencbel, Burt. etc. New Edition t with Platet and Euf rsTln^ on Wood. 
8vo.l8fl.ciotb. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With • Glance at Bad Habits. Bj hytrySf. "Manners malce the Man.** NcwISditioli, 
revised (with Additions) bj a Lady of Ranl(. Foolscap 8to. 2«. (W. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY DURING MY 

TIMR. B7 Hrnry Richard Lord Holland. Edited by his Son. Henry Edward Lord HoUand. 
Vol. I. post 8to. 9«. dd. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.--FOREIGN 

nEMlNlSCENCES. Br Henry Richard Lord Holland. Conprisinf Anecdotes, and an 
Aceonnt of such Persons and Political latrines in Foreisn Countries as have fallen 
within his Lordship's Obsenratiob. F.dited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord HoUand. 
With Fac-simiie. Second Edition. Post 8to. 10c. (W. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., etc.. Fellow of the Royal College of Phrsleians ; Physl- 
clan Extmordinary to the Queen s and Physician iu Ordinary to His Royal Highuesa Prince 
Albert. 8vo. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S 

MINISTRY! A Course uf Lectures on the principal EvenU of Passion Weclc. By Walter 
Farnnliar Hook, D.D.. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendarr of Uncoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition. Foolscap 8vb. 6«.clotii. 

HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS: 

Or H Popular Guide to the Royal Botunic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackaon Hooker, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition) with unmerous Wood- j 
Engravings. 16uio. price M. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

CompriRine the PhKuogamous or Fiowerinc Plantn, and the Ferns. The Sixth Editlcn 
vrith Additions and Corrections, and numerous Figures, illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W.J. Hooker. F.R.A. 
and L.S. etc., and G. A. Walker Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed.; Regiiis Professaor 
of Botanv in the Univenity of Glasgow. |2mo. vrith 13 Plates, 14«. cloth; or with the Plaus 
coloured, price 21«. 
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HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home.B.D.of St. John'sCollege, Cambridge. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with Maps and Fac-similes. S vols. 8vo. 81. 8>. cloth ; or 5/. bonnd in calf. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLF.. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B D. of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his "Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures." New Edition. iSmo. with Maps and Engravings, 
9«. boards. 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo. 5«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK ; 

Being the real Life of a CountrvBoy, written by Himself t Exhibitinr all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursniu of Cliifdrea in the Country. Edited bv William Howitt, author of 
' ' The Rural Life of England," etc. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. with 40 Woodcuu, U. cloth. 
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HOWITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, »nd Scenes iUastntireor Striking PMsares in Knyllsh HUtorjand 
Poetry. By WilMua Uowitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8to. S1«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chieflr in the Counties of DURHAM »nd NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
• »«troll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from Diawings 
made on the spot. Medium 8ro. 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and rerised. With EnipraTings on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams i nniformwith rMt$ to HtmarkabU Plaeti. Medium tfro. 21s. cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C . Hudson, Esq., late of the Legacy Duty Office, London t author of * * Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and** The Parent's Hand-Book.'^ New Edition. Foolscap Sro.Ss.doth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, andparticnlarlywithreferenceto the Act7 Wm.IV.and l^Hict. 
c. 36. To which is added, a dear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate inthe case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap.8T0.2«.64(. cloth. 



*•* Thtabovt Two irork$mafb*ka4in Out Folumt^prie* 7».eloth» 

HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. 6«. cloth: or in 2 Tols. Zt. id, each cloth; 2f. M. each 
sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Unirerse." Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. ^mo. 3«. 6tf. each cloth; 2«. 6rf. 
each sewed: or in post 8ro. price 12«. each. Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo. 6«. cloth: or in 
16ino. 2«.6if. sewed; 3«.6tf. cloth. Part Il.Sro. post 7'* cloth; and in 16mo. 8«. sewed, or 
4«. cloth. 



SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE." 

A Clasbified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Desrriptious, and other remarkable Passages 
in Shakspeare's Flays and Poems. With an elaborntely illuminated Border in the charac- 
teristic Style of the Elizabetlmn Period, and other Embellishments ; bound in rery massive 
carved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The 
Illuminations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humplireys. Square 
post 8vo. price One Guinea. 



MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders, the Benedictines in Kngland and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictiue Order ; the 
Augiistine8 ; Orders derived from the Am^Htine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits i 
Rud the Oi der of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Sbribs of Sacred and 
Legendary A rt. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and S4 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vu. 28«. cloth. 



MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of tlie Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Containing, Let;ends of the 
Any^elj and Archangels; the Evaiii^eiists and Apostles; the Greek and Latin Knthers ; the 
Magdalene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the 
Mcrinits ; and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Voiume 
for the convenience of Students and Travellers : with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown Sro. 2t<<. cloth. 
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14 NEW WaB3CS un> 9SW EDITIONS 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

Ab n mnama ud la Aa Fine Arts. Fermiaff tlie Tuolo amd coneUtdlmg KisaTEs of Smered 
mmd La g mt dm rw Art, Br Mrs. 4amMO&, Amtkor of '*Clunctcrlstia of Womea,*' etc. 
Witk McUaft Dj' the Antnor, aod lingnringi on Wood. Square crown 8to. 

[/■ theprMM. 

JEFFREY (LORD).— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBLUGH 

RF.VIEW. Bf FniDcii JcflFrej.lBte One of the Judges ia the Court of Session ia Scotland. 
Secoad Edition. 8 voU. 8to. 43s. elotk. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE ITORKS: 

With the Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected bjr the Rer. Charles Page Rdea, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, iu Ten Volames. Vohc IL to IX. 8vo. price Half ••^ 
Guinea each. 

-•.• The Fint FoUmt (iut the last -fa •rder 4/ p«bllcadaa)» i»<ff ••atete Biskmp B*ker^$ 
Ltfe of Jeremp TayUn, extended ig the Editor, 

l^Fol, X. is la thepreee, 

EKADINGS FOR EVEET DAY IN LENT. 
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Compilad ttvm the Writiavs «f Hahoii Jereanr rOqriar. Wf the AwUnr-of •■Amy HMdiart/' 
•' The Child's £in« History of moaie,'' etc. Foap.'Srawiik clodu 

JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

DeicriptiTC, Physical, Sutistical, and Historical! Forming a complete General Gaxettecr 
of the World, fir Alexander Koith Johnston, F.R.S J£. F.RjS.S. F.G.S.; Geogtayher at 
SdiBbura[h in Ordinary to Her Wto^emji Author cff **rrhe Physioal Athu of Nataral Phe- 
nonwaa.^ la One VolaoM of 1,440 pagm, ooonridag aaadf FHly TlwasaiMl VaoMa of 
Pbcoa. 8v«. .86*. olotk.} or MMnfljr half-hoand ia rnsala, arit;h-icsMebaok,.prlce 41s. 

KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A Hiatorr of the English Commonwealth tUI the period of the Nosmsa Cam|iiest. BtJoIia 
Mitchell 'Kemble,M.A., F.C.P.S., etc. 2Tols.8vo.SBs.cloth. 

KIEBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

MOLOGY ; -or, Elemeats of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an acconat of 
noxious and useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. Bv W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. 
Rector of Barham; and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S.& L.S. New Edition, enlarged. Srols. 
8ro.31s.6tf. cloth. 

L. E. I THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETHTA ELIZABETH 

I.ANDON I Coanrising the IMPROVI8ATR1CR, the VICMETIAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VlOliET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remalas. New RdMoa. 
uniform with Moore's Sottrt^ B»llad$f and Sacred SoMgei with 3 Vignettes by Riehara 
Doyle. 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. cloth } morocco, 21«. 

LAING— NOTES ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

OF DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES •OF HOLSTBIN AND SLESWICK. By t«amuel 
Laing, Esq., Author of *' Journal of a Rc^eace in Norway,'' **A Tour in Sweden," 
•• Notes of a Trareller,*'. etc. [/» the pre$$. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL STATE OF THE EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 18^8 AND 1849: being the Second 
Series of "Notes of a TraTeller." By Samuel Lung, Esq., author of *' A Journal of a Resi- 
dence in Norway," the Translation of *' The Heim^ringla," and of '* Notes of a TraTelkr 
on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia," etc. 8to. 14t. dodu 

LARDNER.— THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND LONDON IN 

IRU. Reviewed by Dr. Lardner, Michel Chevalier, John Lemoiaae, and Hector Berliox. 
8fO. [Ifearljf readp. 
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LARDKER'S CABINET CTCL0P*:DIA. 

1^> Cubix CnrlBHldU DllUuniT, tUlfniin, UKntKiT.lU AiB iwl Sdnni.NtHn] 
HlaioT.'M MuroUoliim. ai«(>ililn( . S«i« M DrtjlBj Wm*l Uf Sll Jalu HiiKkil. 

Mim.y' 0«l»«M. dvlll.— Tin •vU tirtmaij, [• S>u ^ 
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16 NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

— , ' I I . 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectnrei on Subject* connected with Cliniral Medicine ; compriiinr Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M.O. Phrsieian Bztraordioary to the Queen ; ana late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. S vols. 12mo. 16«. cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLES OP ZOOLOGY. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: eomprisinf 
the Principles of Classification, interspersed with amusintfand instructire Account* of the 
most remarkable Animals. Bjr Mrs. R.Lee. New Edition, rerlsed and enlarged; with 
uumeroas additional Woodcuts. Foolscap 8to. 7«. 6tf. cloth. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

Bjr the Authoress of " Letters to M7 Unknown Friends," " Twelre Years Ago, a Tale/* 
*« Some Passages from Modern History," and "Discipline." Foolscap 8to. 6t. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady. Third Edition. Foolscap8T0.6«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Undley, Ph.D., F.R.S. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and numerous 
Additions. 2Tuls.8vo.with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 

LINDSAY.— OUR NAVIGATION and MERCANTILE MARINE 

LAWS considered with a View to their general Revision and Consolidation; also, an 
Inquiry into the principal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay. 8to. 7$. 6rf. clotli. 



LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sire, Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxouienaium Graecis et La 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M JV. Mil* Christi Alummo. 8to.14«. cloth. 



LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministrr : with a particulnr reference to the Controrersy on 
the Subject between Romanists and iProtestanta. By the Rev. Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath; and Vlce*Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
8vo.16«. cloth. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. A New £di« 
tiou. Foolscap 8to. 5«. 6rf. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules hOw to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying 
out aud planting Kiteheu and FlowerGardcns, Pleasure Grouudii, and Shrubberies ; and a 
iihort account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects, then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. l6mo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 7««6<(. cloth. 

LOUDON— THE LADTS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Knjov aCountry Life Rationally. BvMrs. London, author of *Gardeningfor 
Ladies," etc. NewEdition. Foolscap 8vo., with Plate aud Woodcuts, 7«. 6<r. cloth. 

LOUDON^S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, BailifTn, Land Stewards, an'd Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, Practical Trigouumetrv, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Afrricultural Purposes. 
With aPortrait of Mr. Loudon, and aMemoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
//. M. cloth. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Being the Arboretum et Frutieetmm Britanuiemm sbrldfedt eonUining the Hardy Trers 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Natire and Foreign, tcienUficalljr andpopularifdeacribedt 
with their Propagation, Cnltare, and Uses in the Aru. Witli about ifiOo EngtaTliif • on 
Wood. 8ro. 2/. lOi. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDU OF GARDENING: 

ConipriHing the Theorr and Practice of Hortlcnlture, iPloricaltare, ArborIeiiltiire« and 
Laudicape Gardening t iucluding all the latest IraprArement* ; a General HUtorj of Garden- 
ing In all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present SUte ; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.8. H.8., etc. lUastrated with 
many hundred ISngrarhiga on Wood by Branston. NewKdition, conected and imiwoTml 
by Mrs. Loudon. bTo. 60«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDLA. OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprisiugthe Theory aud Practice of the Valuation, Transfer. Laying-out, ImproTementt 
and if anagement of Landed Property, and of the cnltiration ana economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improrements. Fifth 
Edition ; with upwards of 1,100 Kugrarings on Wood by Branston. 8to. 3/. 10s. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS: 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been iatrodaeed into. Great Britain 

fiving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engrared Figures, and 
lementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may fitidlii Aower, and acquire ail the information respecting 
it whichis useful aud interesting. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. TheSpecIfic Characters 
^ by an Eminent Botanist; the Drawings by J.D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected 
throughout aad brought down to the year 1852, by Mrs. London. [ In tkt prtu. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA AllCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, 
Farm Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the 
requisite Fittiuirs-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offiaes, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenery: each Desigu accompanied by Analytical and Cfritical Remarks. By J. C.Loudon, 
F.L.S.etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. With more than 2,000 EngraTlngs on 
Wood. 8to. 6'ii. cloth. 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to,cultiTated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Kdition corrected throughout: with a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants down to March, 1850; aud a New General ludex to the whole Worlc. Edited by Mrs. 
Loudon ; assisted by W. H. Baxter and Darid Wooster. 8to. 31«. 64. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

including ail the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly dlacorered British Species, 
and all the kinds orii(inated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With a new General 
Index to the whole work. By W. H. Baxter and D. Wooster, under the direction of Mrs. 
Loudon. 8to. 14*. cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

ESTATES: Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Princi- 
ples aud Forms of Leases; of Farm Uuildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embaniunents, Roads, 
and other Rural Works, Minerals, and Woods. By Darid Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author 
of '* Elements of Practical Agriculture,*' etc. 8to. with numerous Wood EngrsTings, 
21«. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Comprehending the CultiTStion of Plants, the Husbandry of theDomesticAJlimals, andthe 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq . F.R.S.E. , Professor of Agriculture In the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition; with an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 
8vo. -Is. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Accession of James II. ByThomasBablngtonMacaulay. New Edition. Vols. 1. 
and II. 8vo.32«. cloth. 
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MACAULAYr-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TBIBOTBD TO THE KDINBUROR REVIEW. B7 Tbomac Bablnf^ton Macmlar* New 
SdMim.cMiptote In Oae VMme t with Portnit bt E. U. SddU, engrMred In Ikumhr O. W. 
GmiMMch, Mid VlnMU. Sanare erowu 8vo. n<. ckMh; 80$. eilf extoa, by Hayday. 
-Or (SHzOi XditloB) in VToh.Sro. S6«.cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: 

With Itbt and 1^ Abmasa.. By Thoouw Babiaftoa Macaulay. NewSdlUon. ISmo. 
d».iid.cloth; BO«oceo,10f.6d.(tawrtf if Bajr^ajr). 

MR. BIACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With Bomeroas lUutrations, Ori^al and from the Aatiqne, drawn on Wood hy Oeorfe 
Scharf, Jon. and engfrared by Samuel WUliamc. New £dition. Fcap. 4to. 21«. boards; 
morocco, 42«. (6e«iid &jr H«f dojr) . 

MAODONALB.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LBONAKDO DA VINCI t a Tale. By the lau Diana LeaiM Maedonaid. Fcaf. 8ro. 
t«. cloth. 

MACKAY. — THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE 

lN0bI8H LAKMi A Sammer Bamhle. Br Oharlai Maekay. Esq. LL.D., Aallm of 
•'■Tha Sakmaadiiae,** Me. WUh heanCf lal Wood Eagtairiags ftom OrMnal SkeMhoa. A 
Maw mid chaipar BdUloa,wllh addUioaal lUastiatloBS. Post 8to. 7«. M. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

iBcladlns: his Contrlhutions to The EDINBURGH REVIKW. A New Edition, complete 
la One \^4nmei with Portcait engraved in line hy W. Greatbach, aod Vigaetta. Sysara 
evawn tro»SU.«loth» ot Ws. calf- extra by Heyday. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TIOALy AND HISTORICAL, Of the vadoas Countries, Plaecs, and Priaelnal Natural 
Obiects in the World. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Illustrated with Six law e Maps. New 
Edition, corrected and in part re- written s with a Supplement. 2 thick toIs. 8to. 63«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
Illastiated withMaprandPlaas. By J. R. M<CaUeeb. Esq. A New EiHtlon (IflU), cor- 
rected. enlarged, midimproTedt Includlag a New ouppieaMnt. 8to. Mt. cU>Ch| or 66$. 
strongly haif-bonnd in russia. 

^••"THB NEW SUPPI£UENT mmg h* hsd$«pmrmtett, priet 4$. Gd. $9m*d, 

M'CULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exhibiting iU Extent, Pbyaicai Capacities, PopulatloB. 
Indaetry, aod Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Sd MUtton, 
corrected, eAlarg«d,aBd greatly improved. 3 thick vols. 8vo.43«. cloth. 

MCCULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.R. 
M*Culloch, Esq. Second Edition (1852), corrected, enlarged, and improved. 8vo. 18s. 
cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-^A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

WHICH DETERMINE THE RATE OF WAGES AND THE CONDITION Of THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. By J.B.M*Cnlloch,Esq. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. M. doth. 

MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, illustrated by Its Sepulchral Remains. 
By Charles Maldaod. New Edition, revised 1 with numerous WoodcaU. 8vo. Ids. cloth . 



MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

la which the Elementtof thst Science are faaiiUarlj Eiaplained aad lUiislrated hj Isperl- 
aicnts. ByJaueMarcet. New Kditioa, eometed. S vole, foolscap 8to. 14a. elstk. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

In which the Elements of tliat Science are famiUarlf explained. BjJaae Mweet. New 
Edition, reriied and enlarf ed. Foaiseap 8vo. 7«. dd. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

In which the Element! of that Science are familiarij explained, and adapted to thecompre* 
hension of Young Perioni. ByJaneMareet. New Edition, enlai^ed and corrected. Fcap. 
8to. with 23 Plates. lOt. 64. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

bOGY} comprehending the Elements of Botanr. with their appHeatlon to AgricvHure. 
Bf ilane Mareet. New Edition, fooisotp 8ro. with Four Plates, 9$. chotk, 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. i 

By Jane Mareet. New Edition reriaed and corrected. Foolscap 8to. with eoionred Map 
slMwiair the comparatiTC Aititade of MonBtalsa* ft*. M< oloMi. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)— MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Yonng People. Br Captain Marrjat.C 3. author 
of **Peter Simple," etc. ANew Editlem. eom^te in Two Tohmee ; with Baaierona Wood 
EafravincB. :tTOls.feap.0fO. Us.doth. 

MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER'S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marrrat. C.B., author of "Peter Simple," "Mastermaa 
Keadj," etc. 3 rols. fcm>. 8to. 12«. doth. 

MARRYAT.— THE MISSION; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Tounf People. Bj Captds Ifanyat, C.B., •«!!»? of 

** Peter Simple," **Masternian Ready," etc. 2Tols.fcap.8ro.l2«.cloth. 



MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Yonnfir People. Bf Captain Hasvyat, C.B., author of '*Peter Simple,' 
• * Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap. Sf o . witii two lUnstrntioMy 7«. M. eloth. 



MAUNDER. — THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREA- 

SURY: A New and Popular Encycloprndia of Science and the Belles Iiettree ; InelndinK all 
Branches of Science, and frrery Subject connected with LitetaUtre and Art. . The whole 
written In a familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desiroiu of acquir* 
Ing information on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of 
coarenlentReference to the more instructed. BySaamelUannder. NewEditlon. Fcap. 
8to. 10«. cloth i bound in roan, IS*. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising ft Generallntroductory Outline of Unirersal History, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of ererr principal Nation that e^ts } derelopinfr their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Oharaeter of thetr retpetitlTe 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Maanersy and Cnstonn,ete« etc. I^IoW Edition. Foolscap 8to. 
10s. doth } bound in roan, Hi* ^ ^ 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature t in which the Zooloirical Characteristics that 
distinguish the different Classes .Genera, and Species are combined with ararietr of interest- 
ing Information Ulnstratire of the Habits, Instincts, and General Econossy of the Anlmnl 
Kngdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Tuldermy,and a Oiossarial Appendix, 
Bmielllthed with 900 Engnwings on Wood, from Drawings made es^retily for this Work. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 10«. doth { bound in roan, 12«. 
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MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE ( Comprising an English Grammar ; Tables of Sac lisk 
Verbal Distinctions i Prorerbs, Terms, and Phrases, In LaUn, 8panish» French, and Itulan, 
translated; new and enlarged English Dictionarf ; Directions for Pronnnclatlen t new 
Unireraal Gasetteert Tables of Popnladon and Statistics; List of Cities, Borovghs. and 
Market Towns In the Uidted Kingdom ; Regiklations of the General Post-OfRce ; List of 
Foreign Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; compendious Classical Dictlouarjr ; 
Scripture Proper Names accented, and Cturistian Names of Men and Women: with Lann 
Maxims translated ; List of Abbrerlations ; Chronology and Historj t compendious Law 
Dictionarjr; Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolarjr Address i 
Tkbles ut Precedencj i Srnopais of the British Peerage ; and Tables of^ Nnmber, Money, 
Weights and Measures. I^ew Edition, rerised throughout and greatly enlarged. Foolseay 
8to. 10«. cloth { bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of shore 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dle> 
tlonaryof Unirersal Biography. A New and carefully rerised Edition; eorrectea tbnragh* 
ont, and extended by the introduction of numerous additional Lives. Foolscap 6to. Im. 
cloth ; bound in roan^ 12«. 

MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRE. By the ReT. Charles Merivale. late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. VoU. I. and II. 8to. 28$. cloth. Also, Vol. III. completing the History to the 
Eiublishment of the Monarchy by Augustus. 8to. 14«. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces. A NewRdltInn, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8ro. i0$.6d. cloth; 
morocco, 2I«.— Or in 4 toIs. foolscap 8to. witn Portrait, and Seren other Plates, 90i. 
cloth; bound in morocco, II. 16s. 

MOORE.— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and Practically considered in a few of their Relations to the Blood. By George 
Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal CoUei(e of Physicians, etc., author of **The Power of 
the Soul over the Body,*' etc. Post 8to. 7<. 6<f. cloth. 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. Br George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Edition. Post 8ro.7«.6</. cloth. 



MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MINI). By Georice Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. etc. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9«. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. New Edition. 
Post 8vo.8<. cloth. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron's and Soutbey's Poems. With Portrait by George Richmond, engraved in 
line, and View of Sloperton CotUge. Medium 8vo. 1/. 1«. cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or in 10 vols. fooUcapbvo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 2/. 10s. cloth; 
morocco, 4f. 10«. 
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THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay'a Lmm$ •/ 
Ancient Rome; with Vignette by Richard Doyle. 16mo. 5». cloth; or ISs.M.bouad In 
Bmoota morocco, by Haydny. 
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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, anifona in liie with the smaller £ditioo of Mr. Mmcanlur*! '< Lars of Ancient 
Rome." Witli the Aiitobioffriipbic»l Preface from the CoUectire Edition of Mr. Moore'i 
Poeticid Worlig, and a Vignette by D. Maelise, Rji. 16mo. 6$. cloth t 13«. 6tf. bonnd in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday.— Or in foolscap Svo.with Vignette by Corbould, 10«. cloth i 
bonndin morocco, 13«.64f. , 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illostrated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and cheaper Edition, with 161 Designs, and the 
whole of the Letter-press engrared on Steel, by t. P. Beclcer. Super royal 8to. 81«.6tf. 
cloth ; bonnd in morocco, by Hayday, 2/. 12«. 6d. 

*•* The Original SditioHf in imperial Bvo. 63f. bomrdit meroeeo, bp Hapiap, 4f. 14>. 6^.1 
Proof $f 61. 6t. board$t—map ttill be had, 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform in slse with the smaller Edition of Mr. Maeanlay's Lajr« of Ancient 
Rvme. With the Autobiographical Preface from the CoUective Edition of Btr. Mo<Hre*s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by D. Mnclise, R.A. 16mo. 5ff. cloth ; 1S«. M. bound In 
smooth morocco, by Hayday.— Or In foolscap 8to. with 4 Plates by Westall, 10«. M» 
cloth t or 14*. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With IS highly finished Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbonid, Meadows, and Stenhanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, uuiform in 
siie with Thomson's Sea»ons and Goldsmith*$ Poem$t illustrated by the Etching Club, 
Squate crown Sro. 15«. cloth } morocco, 28«. 

*«* A few copies of the Original Edition f in ropal 8«o. jirfe* One Ouinea,—$till remain. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the ReT.H.Moseley.M.A.. Professor of Natural Philosophr and Astronomy in King's 
College, London ; Author of *' The Mechanical Principles oi Engineeiing and Architect 
ture." New Edition. Fcap.8vo.with Woodcuts, St. cloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF En- 
gineering and ARCHITECTURE. By the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.8., Professor 
of Natural Philosophr and Astronomy in King's College, London; and author of **Illns* 
traUous of Practical Mechanics. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, l/.4«.cloth. 



MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copions Notes, br James Murdoch, D.D. N( 
Edition, reTlsed, and continued) by the Rer. Henry Soames, M.A. 4 vols. 8to. 48f . cloth. 



MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure, M J., of CaldweU. StoIs. 
8to. 3<S«. cloth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA. OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the HeaTcnly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the ludustrT, Com< 
merce. Political Institutions, and Cirii and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.B. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood Sngnnrinr'* 
8T0.8/..cloth. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the ReT.Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Snffollc ; Author of **The Clo^g 
Scene." Foolscap Sro. 6«. cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rer. Bniltine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; author of •*'rha Cloalng 
Scene." ^th Wood Engrarlngs. Fcap. Sro. 7<' doth. 
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NE ALE.- THE CLOSING SCENE; 

0»« ClirlttlMitf and IiifidaUtT«o»tvHttd la tlM l4Mt Rovn •flUautlMUe Penons. Bf tlie 
B«r. BnUns NcaU. lf.A.,1Uctor of Kbtoa, Snftilk. Vow RdUtau of the flrM sad 
SecoiHt SoriM. 8 voU. fcap. Sro. ]S«. «)oldi } or sepKatdlf fli. caclu 

NEWMAN— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED Con- 
gregations. B7 John Henry Newman, Priest of the Oimtorf of St. FkUlp M«i. 
Edition. 8T0.13«.cloth. 



X-IEUTENANT OSBORN*S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

STRAY LEAVES PROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAl.. Br Lieut. fHienvd Onboni, R.N.* 
Conmanding H.M.8.V. Pioneer, in tbte late Expedition, 18t>0-51, nnder Capt. Austin, to 
reacne Sir Jolin Franklin. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 

[.Ve«rff iRWddr* 

OWEN JONES-— WINOED THOUGHTS, 

A SwrlM of Poems. Bjr Uwej Anne Bacon. With lUnslntlons of Birds, deslfsed br 
B. L. Bateman, and executed in illnminated printinf by Owen Jones. Uniform witn 
Plowert and their Kindred Tkoughti^ and Fruits from the Garden and the Field, Impe- 
rial 8vo. Sis. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS t A Series of Stomas. By Mary Anno Bmrm, Autbor of "WluMd TkoMfltts.** 
With beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed and panted in Clours by Owen Jonei* 
Imperial Svo. 81s. $d* elegantly bound in calf. 

CWFEN* JONEa— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD, AHerfesofStansas. By Mary Anne Bacon, Author of *< Winged Thonghu." With 
beautiful Illustrations of Pruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Joaes, Impe- 
rial 8vo. Sl«. 6d. elegantiy bound in calf, 

OWEN.—LECTURES ON THE COMPARATHTE ANATOBTY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY OP THE IWERTraRATE ANIMALS, delirered at the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.B.S. Hnnterian Professor to the College. 
From Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and rerised by Professor Owen. 
With Glossary and Index. New Edition, corrected. 8to. with Woodcuts. 

[AVor/jr readf, 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMAX.S. delirered at the Royal CoUege 
of Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.if. Hnnterian Profeisor to tk« Col* 
leffe. la S^rob, Jiut First Volume 1 with aumeaoua Woodcuts. Sro. 14s. dot^ 

PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL: With M. Vlllemain^s Essay on 
Pascal considered as a Writer and Moralist, preftsed to tlie ProHnefn/ Lett ere 1 and tlae 
Mlteettameoui Writings, Thoufkts on Religion, and Bpi40nees ef Ckri$timnitw, re> 
arranged, with large Additions, from the French Edition of Mows. P. Faugtee. Nowlr 
traastated £K>m the French, with Memoir, Inuoduetioas to the rarions Works. Editorial 
Notes, and Af peadlcea, by George Pearce, Esq. 8 rols. post Sro. with Portrait, 9fs. 6d. 
cloth. 

*•* The Three rolumes map be had separately , as follows .— 

Vol. I.— PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LITTERSt with M. Viliemain's Essay on Faaeal 
prefixed, and a new Memoir. Post Sro. Portr^t, 8«. fid. cloth. 

Vol. ll.-PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRIflTI- 

ANITY.with Additions from original MSS.i from M. Fangtee's Edition. Post Sro. 
8s. 6d. doth. 

F0I. IJI^PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, C0RBE8P0KDENCK. DB- 
TACUBD THOUGHTS, etc . from M. Faug^re*s Edition. Post Sro, 8«. 6d. cloth. 
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PASHLEY.--PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS. 

Bjr Bolwrt PaaUey, M.A., r.CF.^-^ Om sf Her Ut^mtft Go«M«l, ■■* Ulf Mbw of 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Obserrations on the Dietetie»l Reflrimen ■nited for Dliordered States of tbe Dlf«stif« 
Orytat} aad a« Acco«nt of th« DUtMMS of aome of Um primeia«l MeuopoUtan a»Lotter 
KctabllskneBttfor Fiuipen, LuMtktfGriniBals, OUldr«a, tke 8tek«ete. BrJa^.^Mataa. 
M.D.F.ft.8.»«Mlhorof*«EUiMMs<»lltel«rl»M«4Ua.'* ftvo. U«ti* * 



PESCHEL (C. F.)— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

Bf C.F. Pesehel, P>incip«l ol the ltor«l MUltttj CiriIefe,I>re«de«. cic.ete. T>Mnhtc4 
from the G«niuuk,wHh Notes, bjB. W«et. Wbh OlegiuM bmA YHMLtvU, Svotatfcap. 
8ra. S1«. cloth. 



r Part I. The Phfsicsof Fowlenble Bodkc FeBp.8T«.7«. Stf.cloth. 
«tel7'{ Part II. InpooiiecaUc Bodies (Ushl,Heat»M««aetlem,]neetrielt7, 
L and £levtro-D7B«mlea) . SToU.feap.Sro.lSf.M.cloth. 
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PHn.LIPS.--FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALJE- 

OZOIC F098ILS OF CORNWALL, DB^PON, aad WEST SOlfEBSETa obMCved in 
the conrse of the Ordnance Geological Surref of that District. Bj John P MM Ips, VA.S. 
F.G.S. etc. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasorj. 8to. 
with 60 Plates, comprising rery nnmerons ngBres,9«. cloth. 

PORTLOCK. — REPORT ON THE GSOLOGT OF THE 

COUNTY OP LONDONDERRY, and of Parts «f Tyrcae an* FenuMffh, enmlMd and 
devccibcd under the Anthoritjof the Master-GencralaodBoafd of Ordnance. ByJ.E. Port- 
lock, y.R.S. etc. 8to. with 48 Flntes« Ste.elotk, 

POWETt-^KETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Fen and P^acU. Bf W. IVnme Pcnm. D.AX.6. lipoma Jonnudltepl In tkalCoav 
try, fro« Julf 1M8 to Jane.1848. With 8 Biatflft aadS Woodcnta, ffma. DfMrfaiga «smI««m 
thesiwi. ltost8yo.H».a«rtu 

THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR TROTTT: 

Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Anrling ; with plainand 
copious Instructions for the Mannfactnre of Artificial Flies. By G.P.E. Pulmanf author 
of <' The Book of the Axe.** Third CdMon, M-wrltton mi gnw nl y cnlargod ; wUlt t wor nl 
Woodcuts. Fcap.8*oi.8«.elnllu 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGUSH READING; 

Adapted to ererj Taste aad CanadtT. With LUerarr Anecdotes. By the Rer. Janoi 
P7croft,B.A.,anthovof«*ThaColleriaa'senide,'*etc. McwBiitlon. Fcap.8w>.fi»ieteth, 

DR. REECFS MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clerjnr, Heads of Families, Schools, aad Junior Medical Pmetltiottcrt. 
Comprising a eomplete' Uodem Diepenaatorv, and a ftavtlcalTre^se oi» the dIsllBfBlaUng 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and niUation of tlw Disenses in c i de nt to IhgH— n 
Frame. With the latest DiscOTcries in the different Departments of the Healing Art, 
Materia Medica, etc. Serenteeuth Edition, with considerable Additions; revised and 
corrected by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.R.C.2$. etc. 8ro. U». cioUi. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND 6RERK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting 
Visible Objects connected withthe Arts, Manufactures, and ETcrT'dayLife of the Ancienta. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Ot^ects from toe Antique. Bjr Antlumir 
lUeh Jan. BJi., late of Cain* College, Cambridge. Post Svo. wt^nhont ^OIO WondMiiib 
21*. cloth. 
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ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION.-A JOURNAL OF A 

BOAT VOYilGB THBOUOH RUPERT'S LAND uid tke Cestnl Arctic Sem, la Seucli 
of tlM DlMOTCfj Ships under eoaunaad of Sir John Pinwldia. WItk m Appeadix on tiM 
Pkyalcal Geotnipl;r of Nortk Ameriem. By Sir John Riekwrdson* C3., PA.S., etc.* 
Inspector of NsralHosritab and Fleets. Pablisbed Inr Antlioritj of tlie Admlrslty. Witli 
• eoloued Map, seveisl Plates printed in colonrs> and woodcau. 3 vols. 8vo. 81s. 6d. cIo|lu 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LBXICONy fmmdod on the GersMO'Latln 'Dictionaries of Dr. WiUlam P^onnd. Bj the 
Rer. J. E. Riddle, M.A., of St. Bdnnnd Hall, Oxford. Post 4to. Ms. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the ase of CoUeces and Schools. By the Rer. J. B. Riddle, 
If .A., of St. Edasnnd Hall, Oxford. New Edition, rerlsed and corrected. 8to. 81s. 6d. 
cloth. 

• • SnarmttluV^"^ EHousH-LArw I>ictiokabt, 10s. 6d. 
* *• Tm Latik-Ekolisk Dictiokabt, 31s. 

RIDDLE.— A DLAJMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A Gaide to the Meaninir, Qnalitj, and riirht Aeeeutimtloa of Latin Classical Words. Bj 
the Rev. J. B. Rlddle,M.A.f of St. Kdarand Hall, Oxford. New Edition. Royal S3mo. 
4s. bonad. 

RIDDLE AND FREUND'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A COPIOUS LATIN'ENGLISH DICTIONARY i founded on Andrews's Translation of 
nrennd*s larg^er Latin'Gennan Dictionary t with Improrements and Additions . By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M JL, and Dr. W. Freand. (f« prtfarmtUm. 

••• The American LaHn'Emgliih JHetionurf ty Dr. Andrew U m trmiulation of tke Lmti* 
Diettonarw of Dr. Preumd^ mho it mow reHdent in London^ and it oceupiedf in e«tnJunetion 
mith Mr. Riddle^ in makinf a thorough revision «/ hit malmmble worA, »ith important addi- 
tiontf In order fnilf to meet the ttantt of our eollegei anStehoolt, and to give to our more 
mature teholart thote aidt which tkep are entitled to reeeive in the pretent advanced stage of 
philological retearch. Eighteen peart have elapted tinee Dr. Freund pubttthed a large por- 
tion of the Dictionary which Dr.Andrewt has trantlated. During a great part of that 
tntenalf Dr. Frennd hat been aetivelp engaged in preparing a second edition of hit elaborate 
worht which will thortlp be publiihed in Germanp ; and in the courte of thit undertahing^ he 
hat emploped materials o/which^ to sap the leastt no use hat b^en made bp Dr. Andrews. The 
present work will therefore present to tke English ttudent egtentive results of modem 
criticism, which have not hitherto been collected in anp single vohtme. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Contaiidng ample Descriptions of all the fine leadinfr varieties of Roses, re^larlyclassed In 
their respective Familiest their History and Mode of Calture. By T. Rivers, Jan. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and Improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6s.cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A Greek and Enrllsh Lexicon of the New Testament. By Edward Robinson. D.D. L.L.D. 
Professor of Btblical Uteratnre in the Union Theological Seminary, New York ; Author 
of ''Biblical Researehek in Palestine," etc. New Edition, revised and in great part 
re.wxltten. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

%* This is the Author*t new edition, in great part rewritten, and containing mtasp mddl- 
Uant aisd improvements noi found <n anp other edition. 

ROGERS'S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary Vege- 
tables I with the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and 
cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. bs. cloth. 

JJDOERS.- ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE XDINBUAGH REVIEW. By Heatr Rogers. 3 vols. 8vo. 34s. cloth. 
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ROGET.— THESAURUS op ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 

Cl«Mlfied and amuiged, so »■ to facilitate the Sspreuion of Ideal, and aaaist In Utersrj 
CompoaiUon. By P. M. Roffet, M.U.« F.R.8., F.U.8.* F.R^.S., F.S^., etc.; Author of 
the *' Bridgetrater Treatise on Animal and Vef etable Physiology,'^ etc. Svo. 

INtarfy fMtfjr. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated bf coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect: and accompanied 
by a few Obserratlons and Instructions relattre to Trout and Orayling Itshing. By Alfred 
Ronalds. Fourth Edition, corrected i with 90 Copperplates. 8vo. I4>. cloth. 



ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 

From 1837JO 1849 ; with a GLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at 
Tahiti. With 4 Illustrations printed in colours. 8 Tols. post 8vo. 21«. cloth. 



ROWTON (F.)-.THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Second Edition. Foolscap 8to.8«. cloth. 



SCHOMBERG. — THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. Being an Attempt to impress upon History its True Genius and 
Real Character ; and to represent it, not as a Dfadcnnted Series of Facts, but as one Grand 
Whole. By the Bct. J. U. Schonberg,B.A., of CorpusChristi College, Cambridge. S vols. 
8to. 21«. cloth. 



SEAWARD.— Sm EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certdn Islands in the Caribbean Scat 
with a Detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1783 
to 1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 3 vols. 
post8T0.2U.cloth. 



SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited bv the ReT. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New Edition. 2 toIs. foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 



SEWELL.— THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of *'Amy Herbert,'* ''Gertrude/' **Laneton Parsonage,** *' Margaret Per* 
ciTai,** and «<The Child's History of Rome.'* Edited by the Rer. WilUam Sewell, B J>., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. S toIs. f cap. 8ro. 9f . cloth. 



SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Author of ''Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rct. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 toIs. foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth. 



SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of '« Amy Herbert," Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 8Tol8.fc^p.8T0.16«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Br the Author of *'Amy Herbert.** Edited by the Rer. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 rols. foolscap 8ro. IS*, cloth. ■ 
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S6 NEW WOUES AND IVBW KHTUnii 

SHAESPEARB; BY BOWDLEB. 

THB FAMILY 1IHAK8PBAHB, UKwhieh BotMiif ii«4dc« t« tlM^M^wa T««tt ta««ho<« 
Word* sad CxnreMiou are onHted which cunMt wHh yo y rit y be tead akMi; Bf T. 
Bowdler, Bsf. F.a.R. N«w EdltlMi with M IHm—t i— <ll«r gwti^i i «te. Sva. Sl«. 
«l«tlli off»imlu>otIllutratioDS,8 ToU. 8ro. 4/.14«.M. boards. 



SHARPS NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A MtW OAZnTKlR, OB TDFOGaAPIUCAL OICTIOIfARY OF Tfra^BRISH 
ISLANDS AND VARBOW'BBABt OoMprW^r eoMlw DeKriflloM I'ivf akwrt BIztT 
Thousand Places, Seats, Natwal FBatnns, and Objects of Note, founded oa th« best 
Aathorlties ; fall Particalars of the Boundaries, Recistered Electors, etc. of the Pariia> 
mentarf Boroughs ; with a Reference under every Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, as far an completed ; and an Appendix, coBtaininv a General View of tlie Reaov^ss 
of the United Kinrdom, a short Chronolofy, and «b Metract of certain BcsvIm of th« 
Censos of 1»1. BylwneeA. Shaap, Jtef unlfqm«Mb MwaUMi's Near G*mtrmi Omtm 
U«r of the World. 3 toIc. 8vo. SI. Ub. ebUu 

*•* Sharp's British Gaxetteer <• afso f» eenrsro/ j»M6/(ea(<e<t in Twentjf-tv Montklp Pmrtt^ 
price Half-U'Crown «ach» 

SHEPHERD— THE HISTORT OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

To the Knd of the Kpieeapate of OaiMaaiMH,.AA.W4. By 84«wd Job»Bh«ph«rd» A*M., 
Rector of Lnddesdown. 8ro. Ids. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, nrefreas, aad Lavit with thereeesiDeclslens of the Clnb8,ead -OleenrtlMi to 
SMke any one a MThlst Player. Comstnhif-aliothe Lewaof^wet, Caseino,Eeerte, Citthnget 
BedMUHBon. By Mater A •• • • • Mew B«Mo«. XewWek ere added, Free^UforlVros 
ByMrs.B***** Foolscap 8ro. 8s. cloth, ^t edces. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Br Catherine SImjatr, anllior of **Pofiah liegeads or Bible TrvMis,** "The Buiaeie ef 
Ulb«** etc. New BdltlM»«oirected.aad ealorfed.^c^. tvo. is* cMau 

SINCLAIR— POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Catlierine Sinclair, Author of *<The Journey of Ufa," " The Business of Life,** etc. 
Dedicated to her Nieces. Fcap. 8ro. 6«. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLET. 

From Th« Spectator, With Notes and Illastrations by W. Henry WUls ; and TwcItc fee 
Wood Engravinirs by John Thompson from Designs by Fredeticlc Tayler. Crown 8to. 16s. 
boards; or 27'. bouud in morocco by Hayday. 

%* Al$9 m Cheap Siition, uithamt KngravUtge^ fa 16ia«. pri^ On* SUttiHg, 



SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smee, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Banic of England. Third Edition, rerised, cor* 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes aad namereiai Woedcnta. Vael'Bra^ 
10s. M. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprising the Author's Mlseellaaeoos Writings, aad CentribaUoas to the Edinburgh 
Review. New Edition, complete' i a Oae Voltnaet with Portrait by B. U. Kddls, eaurared 
in Line by W. GreatlNteb, aad View of Oombc Florey Rectory, B oaw reet. Square erowa 8to. 
Sis. cloth i »k. eaif extra, bry Hayday .-4)r in 8 vols. 8vo. with Peattsalt, 88s. cloth. 



SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, delirered at the Royal lastltBtlon la I 
Rer. Sydaey Smith, M.A. With aa lutioductor] 
LordJeffrej, Secoud Bditiou. 8vo.lSs.cloth. 



SOPHY, delirered at the Royal lastHatlon la the Years 1884. 1808, aad ISSS. By the lata 
Rer. Sydaey Smith, M.A. With aa lutioductory Letter to Mfs. Sydaey 8aklkh« by the late 
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SMrraL— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. FAUL: 

with DIcMrUtioM e« the SonrcMoftke Wrltlnn of Rt. Lake, snd tke WMtmimA NawlmtloB 
of the Ancients. By Jamet Smith, Esq. of Jorduihill* P.R.8. ete. WItk Ittutnllv* VUmt, 
Chutt, and Woodcuts. 8ro. 14«. doth. 

SMTTH.^TASSO*S JERUSALEM DEUVEBED. 

Tramlated, in the MeU« of the OrlgiMa. bf the Brv. Charles I eainih— ttsMh, M.A., Ute 
VeUov and MathffBatli«l Lectunr <tf ChrUK's^JoUego, CaahridtfA. 8 Tolt.leiif. ftr*. 13k 
doth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF TffiB PRINCE ALBERT TS SEARCH 

OF SIR JOHN FRANKUN. A Namthre of Brwr^Un^ life in the AraOe Bmc. Bjr W, 
Parker Snow. With nChart, mmI 4 lUwtratlnM piiiited la eoloiire. FoaBra.Uf.ckith. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDElsKJE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by hie Son, the Rev. Charies Cathbert«ontbey, M.A. ^car of Ardlelfh. 
With numerou« Portraits ; and Six Landscape lUnstrations from Designs by W. Westell, 
A.R.A. 6 Tols. post 8vo. 63«. doth. 

*•* Each of the Six Volumes may be had atpMWtdjf fiice H«l£i«-Onlafe«. 

**A mark wAlel, even tn tkU age of lUerarf flemtp, »iU long ttamd unrivalled for ffte 
deeplv inter eiting eharaeter of iff eontenttt naetker »e have regard to the man mho$e hi$- 
torjf it r elates t and lebote innermott thoughts are laid open to ««, or to the oariotu important 
tul^eotoitfou ukiek Ms oepoefens Mtetf imw aou$tmmtljf esoroitod.** Aoka Bull. 

SOUTHEYS COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 

THE COMMON-PLACE BOOKS of the late Robert Sonthey. Comprlsinff--l. Choice 
Passages : With Collections for the History of Manners and Uteratve in RngbuMl i 2. 
Bpedd CoUectionson Tarioos Historied and Tbadofled 8«li||ectS| 8. AnbtiedReadtefi 
In Tarions branches of Utemtnre i and 4. OcIcImsI Memomndn.litarwy and If IsedkHMoes. 
Edited by Mr. Sootbey's btMAM^^lmut tke Rev. M» Wood W'arter.R.D. Anla, sfnare 
crown 8to. 8/. 18i. cloth. 

*•* Esch Series of Southey's Cnmraon-Place Books forms a distinct Volume, complete in 
Itself, and may be had separately as folloirs t— 

FIRST SRBIBS-^HOICB PA«8AtlB8, ete. BmmmI EdHloai villi maddllM Portrait. 

Price 18«. 

SECOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Price 18s. 
THIRD SERIES-ANALYTICAL READINGS. OaeGninen. 
FOURTH fflSRlES-ORIOINAL MEMORANDA, etc. 0nfli6sla««* 

SOUTHEY.— THE DOCTOR E^C. 

By tke late Robert Sonther. Complete In One Volume. Edited by the A«tkor*s Bos-in* 
Law, the Rer. John Wood Warter. mth Portrdt, Vignette Title-page, Bast of the Author, 
and Odonred PIst«. New Edition. Bqunr« crows Bro. 3U. dath. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY. 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Sontlieys Esq. LL.D. New Edition, w<tk . 
Notes by the Ute 8amael Taylor Coleridtr*, ■&«•» ud Reosarks on the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Bs«. Edited by tk« ReT. Charles Cutkbert 
Sonthey, M.A. 2 toIs.Sto. with two Portrdts,ll.8«. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHEYS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Contdning dl the Author's last Introductions and Notea. Complete la One Vdom«, with 
Pwrtmit and View of the Poet's Reddenee at Keewtok i udfotas wItk Lord Byron'e and 
Moore's Poeticd Works. Medium 8ro. 21s. dotki 48e. keund in moreeco, kr Ilayday<<^Or 
In 10 Tols. foolscap 8to. with Portrdt and 19 Platetf, 2l.lOs.| aMroceo,4f. )w. 
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28 NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

SOUTHEY— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chancer to LoreUce inelnshre. Wiik Blo^apbital Sketchei bj the.late Robert 
Sonthej. Medlnm 8to. 80». cloth. 

SQUIER.--NICARAGUA ; ITS PEOPLE, SCENERY, MONU- 

MKNT8. AND THE PROPOSED INTEROCRANIC CANAL. ByR.G.Sqater, l«t« 
Ch%rti d* Affaires of the United States to the Repabllei of Central America. WHh Nine 
Ori^rinal Mapi, Twcntf-fiTe Plate* printed in coloan, and nnmerons Woodent lUvstra* 
tiout. 3voU.ro]ral8T0.81«.M. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the nee of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officersof Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce ; contslnine the Law and Local RegnU* 
tlons affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Marinera. New 
Eoltlon, rewritten throughout. Edited hj Graham Willmore, Esq . M. A. Barrister'at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London ; and William Tate, author of **Tke Modem 
Cambist." Sto.SSi. dothi orS9s. boand. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

Bf the Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.C.B.. LL.D., Professor of Modem History 
in the University of Cambridge. 3 vols. 8ro. fH$. cloth. 



STEPHEN-ESSAYS IN ECCLESLA.STICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From The Edinburgh Review. By thei Right Honoarnble Sir James Stephen. K3.,LL.D., 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. S vols. 
8vo.24«. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, AND THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary; author of" Moral Training,*' etc . Eighth Edition, 
enlarged { with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6t, cloth. 

SWAIN. -ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain,author of '*The Mind, and other Poems." Fcap.8vo.6«. cloth ; or bound 
in morocco, 12«. 

SYMONS.— THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. Fifth Edition, In- 
cluding the Act passed in 1861 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1860, and the 
provisions of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fund. ISmo. S$. doth. 

TATE. — EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY ; or. an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Applications 
of the Principle of Work t the Theory of the Steam-endue, with simple Mechanics » Theo* 
rems and Problems on accumulated work, etc. New E^tion. 12mo. 2t. cloth. 



KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the onworked Examples and 
Problems . 12mo. with Diagrams, 8«. M, doth. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Contdning various original and useful Formula, specially applied to Tubular Bridgcst 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, etc. By Thomas Tate, of Kndler Trdning College , 
Twickenham ; late Mathematicd Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National 
Society's Trdning College. Batterseat author of **Szerdses on Mechades and Naturd 
y PhUotopby.'*, Svo.ff.M. cloth. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

PoblUbed Monthly, and told at One ShiUiDr each Part, U intended to eomprlte books of 
valuable information and acliuowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while TraTcl- 
ling, and at the same time of a character that will render them worthr of preaerration ; bat 
the price of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively narrow circle of 
readers. 

l Tkejir$t Sigkteen Partt eomprUet 

1. WARRRN HASTINGS. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaa> 
lay's •* Critical and Historical Essays.*' Price One ShUling. 

3. LORD CLIVF..' By Thomas Babington Maeanlaj. Reprinted from Mr. Macanlay's ** Critical 
and Historical Essays." Price One Shilling. 

*i* Mr. Macaulay's Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Cllve maybe bad in One 
Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

i 

3. LONDON IN 1850-51. Bv J. R. M'Calloch, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. M*Calloch*s 

** Geographical Dictionary.*' Price One bhiUing. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the ** Spectator." With Notes and Illustrations by 

W. H . Wills. Price One ShUling. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington Macaolay. Price One 

•Shilling. 

6 and 7. Mr. S. LAING'S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY during the Years 
1834, IS35, and 1^36. Two Parts, price One Shilliug each; or In One Volume, 16mu. price 
Half*a-Crowa, cloth. 

8. " RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES." And " GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND 
STATE." By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

••* Mr. Macanlay's Four Essays on *' William Pitt, Earl of Chatham," "Ranke's Historr of 
the Popes,'' and ''Gladstone on Church and State," may be had in One Volume, 16mo. price 
Half-a-Crowu, cloth. 

9 and 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. A condensed Translation from the 
German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. In Two Paru, price One Shilling each ; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 and 12. EOTHRN: or. Traces of Travel brougbt'Home from the East. A New Edition, in 
Two Parts, price Oue Shilling each; ur in One Volume, 16mo. price Ualf-a-Crowu, cloth. 

13. «'THR LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON.'*. And HORACE WALPOLE. By 
Thomas Babiiigtun Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

14 and IS. HUG'S" TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. A condensed 
Translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; in Oue Volume, 
16mo. price Ualf-a-Crowu, cloth. 

16 and l". HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS, written by Himself, and continued to his Death from 
liis Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two *Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in Oue 
Volume, IGmo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By the Earl of CarUsle. Price One SbUling. 

To be followed ijr— 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS: Or, an Ezpe'dition from Sennaar toTaka, Basa, and Beni-Ameri 
With a particular Glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand Werne, Author of 
*' Expedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile." Translated from the German by J. 
R.Jonnston. Forming Two Parts of the Tra«e//«r'« Xiftrary. 16mo. 
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SKETCHES IN CANADA, AND RAMBLES AMONG THE RED MEN. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Forming Two Parts of the Trar«l/er*s library. 16mo. >^ 



TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— MARGARET; 

Off, the Peavl. B7 the Her. Cherlee B. Tajkr, If .A., aathor of • * Lady Marjr | or, V«t of 
tho WoirU;" otc. NewKditioa. FoolaciySTO. 6«.eloih. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF 

THE WORLD. By the Rer. Ctanrlee B. l*»rler, author of *' Margaret, or the Pearl," etc. 
New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with FroaUiplece, 6$. M. cloth. 



TAYLOR—WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

Bt liaac Taylor, Aathor of ** Natoral History of Rnthwiasm,** ctc« With a Portvalt of 
Weiley, enyraTed by W. Greatbach. Poit 8vo. Ualf-a-Gninea, cloth. 

•• AH the eharaeiffUitet nftwlf 7S«tlM4itm mrt analpMti In th9 prtitntvUm* wMk m di»« 
erlminalion, and de$eribed iHth a tUamtu^ $ueh tu me might egpect from the piklloMpileal 
and €l«qu0nt author 0/ the Natural Hiitory of Enthuslaitn 0/ the MetMHam 
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ef the eighteenth eeuturp, the r»fper««f part rematmt in the We$levan Connetitm 1 tk* 
0/ it, mhlle partlp animating that ietfy, woe tran»fme4 into all ChrigUan Chmr thm , Haw 
that great movement became a etarting-point in our modern hittorp, and ho» it »a$ the 
Mouree of what i$ mo$t eharaeterietie of the present time^ at eontraated with the earreemmMmg 
period of latt tenturp, not in relifhtn onip, hut in tke gtnerai t—e 4/ natiommlfoeUrngt mm4 
manners, and literature, Mr, Taplor ablp $hew$.*' Litenrf QntMc. 

TAYLOR.—LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In ita Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor, author of ** Natural History of Enthusiasm." With 
medaUion Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. doth. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rer. the Lord Bishop of St. David's, (the Rev. Ceanop Thirlwall). An im- 
prorcd LibMry Mitton ; with Maps. 8-Tols. 4/. 14t. ckrth. 

, •^•Aho, anBdttion inSvole.feap. ivo.with Vignette Tltle$,ll.ia. elotk, 

THIRLWALL'S GREECE, ABRIDGED BY DR. L. SCHMITZ. 

A History of Oerece, from the Earliest Time to the Taliinf of Coriuth by the Romaaa^-C. 
14S, mainly based upon Bishop Thirlwall's History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Sclmiits, 
F Ji.S.£., Rector of the High School of Edinborf h. Second Edition. 13mo. 7«. M. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esq. IllnstratediTithSeyenty-feTenDesIarnsdmm on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. EsK^raved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown Svo. nniform with Goldsmith's Poewu illustrated bp the Etdking Club, 
21e. elotbt bound In araroeeo, byHayday.Ms. 

THOMSON (JOHN).- TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Fonr-and.a-lmlf, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thooaand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, In a regular progression of Single 
Days ; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Excliange on BilU, etc.etc. etc. By JohnThoaasoa, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12me. 8«. bound. 

THOMSON—SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow ; Lecturer on Chemistry in the same University ; and 
formerly in the Medical Service of the Honourable East India Company. Foolscap 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 7«* cloth. 



THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Sempitemum. B^ 

menu in English Verse. New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1693, hj C. Whktiaf. 

iMfli^ CUgwuA, Mno. 1«. M. bound and elasped. 



Or, Verbum Sempitemum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
* ~ "'Verse. New Editioi • - • -• • 
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TOMLINE (BISHOP>— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF THR BIBLE) Bcinr the First VolwBC of tke BlemeaU of CkrUtUn Theolofy ( con. 
tniningr Proof* of the Anthenticity •ad Intpintion of the H0I7 Scriptures; a SnaaMKn of the 
History of the Jewsi an Account of the Jewish Seets ; ami a brief Sutement of the Coatenta 
of the several Bookaof the OMTeatMMot. B7tkelat«G«Mg«TomUa«,DJ>iVJliS. N«v 
Edition. FoelsciipSvo.&f.W.elotb. 

TOOKE.~THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

WithrefsreiMe to the Cavaeaof thoir principal Vsviations, from the yvar 1719 10 tkejTMr 
1847»iaciuBiTe. With a Sheteh of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Oen- 
tnries ; a General Reriew of the Gnrreney Qnestion 1 and Rcaarhs on the Operation of the 
Acts 7 &8 ^toria»c.32. By Thomas Tooka^Saq. 7^.8. 4t<»U.8t«. 3I.6«. cloth. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Reriard and illiMtrated with Esans aad Notes. By William Charles Towaaead, Bsq. 
M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of MaccIeafieU. 3 vols. 8to.80«. cloth. 

** ilfr. Temntend Am dtt* «ts metemtt^fe •tt^iu t*tk f tht ttgal prt^tm^m mmi tk^fuhUe 
in forming thi$'. eoUeetion o/Mome of the mott important and interating Jndieial pr9tt*ding$ 
vhieh have ever been uitneued in Englith eourte o/iustiee. , . . We need »uy no more to 
recommend '.the volumen of Mr. Towntendt which, whether at a retord of preeedentt or a 
repertory of tome of the mott remarkahi* uutimem •//ofMste «Imiim«#, mre enuai^ 
uteful.** ^,,, Homing Chronicle. 



TOWNSEND.— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles 
Townsend, Esq., M.A. Q.C.« late Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8to. 2Sa. doth. 



TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be PhilosopMcdly eoDflidered, in a Serlta of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rer. Sydney Tomer. StoIs. 
post 8to. 31«.:6<f. cloth. 

TURNER— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

PrfMB the Rstllest Period to the NoimaaConfvest. ByShanm T vmo^ TJkS^vtii ftUkJiX. 
The Beveath BdiHon (1863). »T^.8TO.a6#. doth. 

%* TAe ieMt and nofrt of MHi edition hmve been tarefnltf] rettieed, tmd at mamy of tke 
Jkmthof'i later correetiont and addiHone at speared to hmn0 been ^tended mnd prepared 
bp Mm for publioeUionf home beett Imt md mced . 

TURTONS (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH 

WATER SHELLS OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, tfaoroagUy rorlaod 
with Additions. .By JdinEdwanl Gray. Post 8to. with Woodcats,an(d.l3 colowed Plates 
Iftf. cloth. 

URE— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES I Contalnlag a dear Exposition of their maeiples and Practice. Br Aarfrew Ure, 
M.D.P.R.S. M.G.8<M.A.B.Lond., M. AeBd.N.S.Ph11ad.( S.Ph.Soe.N. G^rm.HaaoT.j 
MalUi.etc.tte. Mfidition, corrected. Svo.witii 1,941 Woodcats.. Ms. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMEm^. SdEditioa. 8to. 14s. doth. 

WATERTON^ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., aathor of «* Wtniderlafi In Booth 
America.'' With an AatoUoffmphy«f the Aathor, awl Viowa of WaltosHall. Neirldlttons. 
3 vols, foolscap 8to. 14«. 6d. cloth. 

•»« Separatelp—Yol. I. (First Series), 8i. ; Vol. II. (Second Series) , 6«, fid. 
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ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART) with other Pocmi. B7 Alulc A. Watti. With Fortyone hiRhlj-finished 
Line Etigfravinf s, execated expresilf for this work bjrthe most eminent Painters and 
EngrsTers. 

In one yolame, ■qnare crown 8to. price 81*. Mv boards, or 45s. bound in moroeeo bfHardajr; 
Proof Impressions, fiSs. boards. — Plain Proofs 41, Plates, demy 4to. (onlf 100 copies printed) 
2<. 2«. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (onlj &0 copies printed) , 61. 6s. 
in portfolio. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Comprising snch subjects as are most immedlatelr connected with Honselceeplngi as» 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warmiog, Ventilating, and 
Lightinrthem— A Description of the various Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materius— Duties of Servants, etc. etc. B7 Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. etc.; assisted 
bf the late Mrs. Parlces. New Edition. Svo.with nearly 1*000 Woodcuts, £0«. cloth. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure talcing of Trout, Grayling, etc. By 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq., benior Angler. Foolscap 8vo. with Nine coloured Plates, 10s. 6tf. 
cloth. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY'S DIARY. 

So much of the Diary of LadyWilioughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the Hrst, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 
1663) . Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diurjf refers. 
New Kditiou; in Two Parts. Square foolscap 8vo. 8«. each, boards; or 18s. each, bound 
in morocco by Uapiuy, 

YOUATT.— THE HORSE. 

By Wiliiam Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with>umerons Wood 
Engravings from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10«. cloth. 

*«* Meuri. Longman and Co.U Edition ihould be ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A ^New Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings from Designs by 
William Hnrvey. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

•»• The above vorks, vhich were prepared under the »uperintendenee of the Society for the 
Diffttiion of Ueeful Knowledge, are now publi$hed by Meuri. Longman and Co., by ateign- 
ment from Mr. Charlei Knight. It in to be obterved, that the edition of Mr.Youatt's book on 
the Horse which Meuri. Longman and Co. have purehoMed from Mr. Knight, i$ that which wai 
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ZINCKE.— SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF 

THE FUTURE ; or, a Slcetch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the 
different EdncationnI Questioun of the Dar- By the Rev. Foster Barham Ziocke, Vicar of 
Wherstead, near Ipswich. Post Svo. Tt. cloth. 

" We have no tpaee to devote to the nature of the alteration which the author propotea to 
make in the $ubject$ of inttruction and in the manner of teaching. On thi$ point and on 
various others, such at the effects which would be likely to be produced by the establishment of 
a system of this nature, we must refer to the treatise. We would only add, in conclusion, 
that it cuntaint a masterly analysis^ of the ertors, the short-coming, and the mischiefs of our 
present state vith regard to eduetttion, and the admirable suggetttuns as to the practicability 
of the establishment in its place of a system which may be productive of incalculable benefit 
to the coming generation." Daily News. 

ZUMPT.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academv of 
Berlin. Translated from the i)th EcUtionof the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. NewEdition. Svo. 14«. cloth. 

AfarcA3I,1852. 
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